MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


Hil Pesyerandum, Christo sub Puce. 


I.--MADAGASCAR AND THE GOSPEL.* 
BY REV. WILBUR F. TILLETT. 


CONSIDERING Australia as a continent, Madagascar is the second 
largest island in the world, being surpassed in extent only by Borneo. 
Its area is 240,000 square miles, or about twice that of the island of 
Great Britain. Its length, from north to south, is about 1000 miles, 
with an average breadth of 225 miles. It is situated some 300 miles 
off the eastern coast of Southern Africa, between the parallels of 12° 


and 26° south latitude, and is separated from the continent by the 


Mozambique channel. It is, as a whole, but sparsely settled, there 
being at present upon the island a population of only 2,500,000. Its 
population has been rapidly diminishing for the last three or four 
decades. 

It is to a truant English boy, who, in disobedience to his mother’s 


* This article was originally prepared for a private purpose, with no intention 
whatever of publishing it. Hence very free use was made of the materials at com- 
mand. Upon its being requested for publication, the writer deems it necessary to say 
that he collected most of his material from two works: “The Story of Madagascar,” 
a very interesting little volume published by the Presbyterian Board, and “ Chris- 
tianity in Madagascar,” being an article in the Sunday Magazine, by Mr. A. H. 
Guernsey. From each of these writers he has, in several instances, quoted without 
giving due credit, thinking it unnecessary for the purpose for which the article was 
originally prepared; and now he is unable to ey the passages so quoted, not 
having the above works at hand. 
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commands, went to sea, that we owe the earliest and fullest account of 
this island. This boy, Robert Drury by name, on February 19th, 
1701, took ship for India. On his return the ship sprung a-leak, and _ 
the crew determined at once to put into the nearest point of land. This 
they did, landing on what they found to be the southeastern cape of 
Madagascar. The company landed, and were at once seized by the 
natives. Most of them were immediately put to death. But young 
Drury was taken captive and made aslave to one of the chiefs. The 
young prisoner found the island inhabited by numerous tribes, who 
were constantly making depredations upon each other. The people, 
he found, depended for sustenance mainly upon cattle, their wealth 
consisting almost entirely in the possession of large herds of fat beeves. 
These herds were the chief objects of conquest in war. He also found 
upon the island many of our common domestic animals, such as sheep, 
pigs, goats and fowls. ‘The people were acquainted with the use and 
manufacture of iron; articles made of silver and copper were also 
found ; and he met people from the interior of the island who worked 
extensively in tin and other metals. A kind of silkworm was found 
to be plentiful, from which was obtained a choice article of silk. Rice 
was their main grain. Figs, tamarinds, pineapples, cocoanuts, oranges, 
apples and peaches, were found in abundance. Coal and lime also 
abounded. In fact, it seems that all the elements of a career of wide 
prosperity and advancement had been provided by a wise Providence 
for this interesting people, who are now beginning to be numbered 
with the Christian nations of the earth. With the exception of a com- 
paratively narrow strip of coast land, the island is mountainous, 
Several mountain ranges run parallel to each other nearly through the 
whole length of the island. The central and loftiest chain has an 
average height of 4000 feet, with summits of 8000 or 9000 feet above 
the sea. The people of Madagascar—called, collectively, by the 
Europeans the Malagasy—appear, at first sight, to consist of two quite 
distinct races—the olive-colored and the black. It is thought, how- 
ever, by those best qualified to judge, that all the inhabitants of the 
island belong to one kindred-stock of Malay origin. ‘They are easily 
divided into three tolerably well-defined tribes: the Hovas, who 
occupy the western portion of the central plateau ; the Betsimisarakas, 
on the eastern coast and hill-slopes; and the Sakalavas, who hold the 
broad plains of the western coast. The Hovas, within the last century, 
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have come to be the ruling tribe, and are now supposed to comprise 


fully two-thirds of the entire population. In color they are a light: 


olive, not darker than the people of southern Europe. In stature they 
are considerably below the common European standard, but erect, lithe 
and muscular. ‘The other two tribes are quite as dark as the majority 


of the African races. Such were some of the chief characteristics of 


the island and its inhabitants as originally seen by Drury, and more 
fully verified by more recent writers. It is, perhaps, well enough to 
add, before dismissing our young prisoner, that during his sojourn on 
the island he traversed nearly its whole extent. But he would escape 
the servitude of one tribe only to be made a slave by another. He 
was, however, at length rescued by an English vessel, after 16 years of 
ceaseless servitude, and bade a joyful adieu to the land of his captivity 
as he set sail to the home of his childhood, which he reached, however, 


only to find that his broken-hearted mother had long since died in 


grief over the unknown fate of her truant boy. 

Previous, however, to the landing of this leaky vessel on the shores 
of Madagascar, we find a few allusions to the island, which are valu- 
able only as historical glimpses. Of these we shall mention only one. 
In 1696, a Dutch brig bound from Bombay to Charleston, South 
Carolina, was so long becalmed in the Mozambique channel that pro- 
visions ran short. The skipper accordingly put into a port in Mada- 
gascar to replenish his supplies. He procured a good supply of rice, 
and proceeded on his voyage. When he reached Charleston, a few 
quarts of rice remained, which he presented to Thomas Smith, the 
governor of the province. The grain was found to be so excellent that 
the idea struck the governor that it might be worth while to find out 
whether or not it could be cultivated in the Carolinas, and he gave 
portions of it to several of his friends. A few seeds, planted in a 
garden, in what is now the heart of Charleston, sprang up. The new 
plant found a soil and climate even more congenial than that of its own 


native country. From this small beginning grew up the great rice © 


culture in the Carolinas and Georgia, the product of which is by far 
the finest in the world. 

In one respect Madagascar possesses for us an interest beyond that 
arising from its area and population. For, if we except the Hawaiian 
Islands, it is the only considerable part of the earth’s surface any large 
proportion of whose inhabitants have, during the last five centuries, 
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abandoned Paganism for Christianity. It is, perhaps, within the 


bounds of truth to say.that if Christianity had advanced in all other 


parts of the world at the same surprising rate at which it has advanced 
in Madagascar, four or five years would have sufficed to convert the 
whole heathen world to the Christian religion. King Radama I. 
came to the throne of the Hovas, which we have seen was the chief 
tribe on the island, in 1808. He was a brave and warlike man. With 
the aid of arms supplied him by the English, he extended his posses- 
sions in every direction, and, before his death, he had made himself 
master of the whole island, with the exception of one or two districts 
in the south. Radama was the first to open the door of civilization to 
his people. He formed a just estimate of the superiority of the 
European people, and was anxious for his own people to share their 
advantages. He made himself acquainted with missionary societies 
and their beneficial effects upon heathen countries ; and when the first 
missionary, sent out by the London Missionary Society, reached his 
capital, Antananarivo, he was cordially welcomed by Radama, who 
promised favor and protection to him and to as many others, with 
their wives and children, as might choose to come. This promise he 
faithfully kept. It was only to the English, however, that he extended 
this invitation. ‘The French had been trying for some time to get a 
foothold upon the island, and long before this they had sent out 
Jesuit missionaries for the express purpose of bringing it under French 
rule. Hence Radama not only feared the French, but he absolutely 
disliked them. From Mauritius and Bourbon, both of which islands 
they then possessed, the French had made some attempts upon Mada- 
gascar. But Radama only laughed at them. “I have two generals,” 
he was wont to say, “General Forest and General Fever, in whose 
hands I can safely leave any invading army.” Still he was very well 
pleased when, in 1810, Mauritius fell into the hands of the English ; 
and when, in 1816, the British governor of the island sent an embassy 
to him, the envoy was gladly welcomed, and he even sent his two 
young brothers to be educated under the eye of the governor of 
Mauritius. 

At quite an early day the bays of Madagascar became the haunts of 
numerous pirates and buccaneers, who lay in wait for the richly 
freighted India merchantmen of all nations. It was on one of the 
Comero Islands, just off the northern end of Madagascar, that the 
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notorious Captain Kyd established himself, and the ruins of a fort 
which he built there still exists... time, the French and English 
broke up these piratical haunts, but some of the crews escaped inland, 
where they ingratiated themselves with the petty native chiefs, and 
before long established a system of slave-hunting not unlike that 
which, until very recently, existed throughout Southern Africa. Soon 
after this slave-hunting came to be the chief occupation of the people 
near the coast. The forests were filled with man-stealers, and every 
house of a chief was converted into a trap to ensnare the unwary. A 
chief would invite his neighbors to a feast at his house, just before 
which a huge pit was dug, slightly covered over with a frail floor. 
The hapless guests fell into this pit, and were sold to the awaiting 
slave-traders. The islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, then in posses- 
sion of the French, were the chief markets for the slaves from Mada- 


gascar, and it was commonly believed among the benighted natives - 


that the slaves were sent there to be eaten by the European cannibals. 
A high hill is still known as the “ Weeping Place of the Hovas,” for 
it was from this point that the captives, on their way to the coast, 
caught their first glimpse of the ocean over which they were to be 
borne. But soon after Radama ascended to the throne, he made an 
agreement with the English to abolish the slave trade. The stipulated 
conditions upon which the agreement rested, were that the English 
should annually supply him with a certain quantity of fire-arms and 
ammunition, two horses, and a complete suit of fine clothes for him- 
self. When, therefore, the subject of Christian missions was broached, 
Radama raised not the slightest objection to their establishment in his 
country. He even went so far as to write a letter to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, in which he requested that they should send out as 
many missionaries as they chose; but he especially insisted that the 
men sent should be able to instruct his people not merely in the Chris- 
tian religion, but, what he considered more important, in all useful 


trades, such as weaving, carpentering, iron-making, and the like. 


These qualifications were not overlooked in choosing the men to be 
sent to King Radama’s land. And thus Livingstone’s cardinal idea 
was practically anticipated, viz., that “for the successful prosecution 
of missionary work the arts of civilization must go hand-in-hand with 
preaching.” | 

This missionary society had long had its eye upon Madagascar as a 
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field of labor ; and in 1818 two Welshmen, David Jones and Samuel 
Bevan, were sent thither, each being accompanied by his wife and 
child. Unfortunately they established their station upon the unhealthy 
coast, where they were attacked by fever, and in a few weeks all were 
dead except Mr. Jones, and he was obliged to go to Mauritius to regain 
his exhausted strength. But his heart was upon the work to which he 
had been called, and in 1820 he returned to Madagascar, going straight 
to the capitai, where he was warmly welcomed by Radama. Before 
long he was joined by David Griffiths, also a Welshman. ‘These two 
men were the pioneers of Christian missions in Madagascar. A little 
later two other ordained missionaries, two missionary printers, und six 
skillful mechanics were sent out, and to their combined labors is due 
much of the immediate success which attended the missionary enter- 
prise on the island. Schools soon began to be established, and the 
language was now for the first time practically reduced to writing. A 
rather amusing incident occurred in this connection, which it may be 
worth while to mention. Radama knowing, from his own experience 
in trying to learn English, the confusion arising from the fact that the 
same letter in English has so many different sounds, issued a royal 
edict, that in the formation of the Malagasy language no letter, on 
penalty of death to the person responsible, should be charged with 
more than one sound. It was not long before a grammar and spell- 
ing-book had been compiled. In 1826 the first printing-press was 
brought into Madagascar, at which event no one rejoiced more heartily 
than did King Radama. The whole Bible was translated and printed, 
and the missionaries found it difficult to supply the great demand which 
came from the natives for printed copies of the Word of God. 

Radama, as long as he lived, was a firm friend of the missionaries, 
although he never became, even nominally, a Christian, or abandoned 
the superstitions of his fathers. But he had a keen appreciation of 
the material benefits accruing from the work of the missionaries and 
artisans. Radama died July 27th, 1828, at the age of 36. Itisa 
curious and noteworthy fact, that while Christianity met with no 
opposition whatever from Radama, there was not a single convert won 
to Christianity during his whole reign, whereas, during the reign of 
his successor, which we shall see was one of severe persecution, the 
church spread with a rapidity that was truly amazing. 

The king at his death had no living son, but it was commonly 
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believed that he had named as his successor his nephew, Rakatoba, 
who was strongly inclined toward Christianity, and his accession boded 
ill to the ancient heathenism. Of what followed we know only the 
chief results. Two days after the death of Radama a Kabary, or 
public convocation of the people, was summoned to be held in the 
great place of consecration, that all might take the oath of allegiance 
to whomsoever the king might name as his successor, the death of the 
king being kept concealed from the people. On the 30th of August 
a public proclamation was made that the great Radama “ had retired 
—gone to his fathers,” and that he had named as his successor Rana- 
valona, his senior wife, who thereupon assumed the sovereignty. Her 
title, however, was of the frailest, for the king of Madagascar might 
have twelve legal wives, but of these only one was recognized as 
queen, and Ranavalona was not that one. To make good her hold 
upon the throne, she had to wade through seas of blood. Rakatoba 
appears to have been murdered before Ranavalona was proclaimed. 
But there were still others who might be dangerous, and these she 
ruthlessly made way with. Most of the near relatives of Radama 
were put to death ; his mother, brother and sister by starvation. But 
all this was only a fit prologue to what was to follow. She proved to 
be-the “ Bloody Mary ” of Madagascar, for among the cruel and heart- 
less rulers of the world she has won a never-dying infamy. And if 
the church in Madagascar was destined, in the order of God’s provi- 
dence, to undergo a fierce and fiery trial, here was the instrument for 
the work. 

At first, however, Ranavalona showed no disposition to interfere with 
the work of the missionaries, for she perceived as clearly as Radama 
had done the material advantages which her kingdom was reaping 
from the instructions given by the artisans connected with the mission- 


aries. But in 1831, 11 years after the establishment of the mission 


at the capital, the direct results of Christian labor had become apparent 
to all. Several converts had been baptized, two native churches had 
been organized in the capital, and large and ever increasing congrega- 
tions assembled every Sunday to listen to the teachings of the mission- 
aries. It was clear to all men that a new order of things was immi- 
nent in Madagascar. The queen had been falling more and more 
under the influence of the heathen leaders, who spared no efforts to 
inflame her against the Christians. Circumstances favored their pur- 
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poses. The French had built two small forts on the coast, had made 
an attack upon the port of Tamatave, and had shown a disposition 
toward further aggression. It was reported that the English also were 
endeavoring to make themselves masters of the island, and that the 
native Christians were in secret league with them. The queen’s fear 
of foreign interference was very great. She frequently held councils 
with her advisers as to the best means of keeping the hated Europeans 
from her borders. Some of the plans proposed Ly the innocent natives 
were highly amusing. One counselor advised the building of a high 
wall in the sea all around the island. Another proposed a machine 
with a great iron plate, against which the cannon balls fired from the 
hostile ships might rebound, striking and sinking the ships from which 
they had been fired. Still another plan was to have four gigantic 
pairs of shears manufactured, and planted on the roads leading from 
the various harbors to the capital. Whenever an unfortunate Euro- 
pean came along, the shears were to be clapped together and the daring 
intruder cut in two. Dangers from foreign influences seemed to be 
constantly increasing, until at length one of the most important chiefs 
came and prostrated himself before the queen, and begged that she 
would give him a new and sharp spear. The foreigners, he said, had 
dishonored the ancestral idols of the Hovas, and were on the point of 
seizing the land. He wanted the spear in order to thrust it through 
his own heart, for he did not wish to live to see the ruin of his coun- 
try and the disgrace of his nation’s gods. The queen sat silent for 
half an hour, and then announced that her mind was made up: she 
would put an end to the new religion, if it cost the life of every Chris- 
tian in her dominion. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


II.--PROGRESS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 18%78--79. 
[ Continued from page 105. ] 


26. African Methodist Episcopal Church.—This church was organ- 
ized from those seceding from their white brethren in Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1816, under the leadership of Richard Allen, who became 
their first bishop. Early attempts were made to embrace in this the 
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African M. E. Zion Church also, but they were unsuccessful, though 
often renewed. In June, (14th,) 1864, 25 delegates from this church, 
and 25 from the M. E. Zion Church met in Philadelphia, Pa., to 
considers terms of union, and the entire harmony that prevailed gave 
promise and expectation of complete organic union in 1868. But, in 
1865, Bishop Payne re-organized his Annual Conference; the Africans 
were required to worship with the whites, and their separate organiza- 
tion suspended. ‘The plan of union being thus in abeyance, the two 
churches have remained separate, and the Methodist Year Book and 
Minutes of its General Conference reports the home strength of this 
African M. E. Church for 1876 to be— 


1876. 
Traveling preachers, . . 1,418 
Local preachers, . 3,168 
4,586 
Probationers, 33,525 
Sunday-school teachers, 8,085 
Sunday-school pupils, | 100,453 


Value of church property, $3, 285, 7 1. Raised ba missions in all, $3782.72; of 
which, for foreign missions, $1494.26. 


This church, now in the 75th year of its existence, has done nothing 
effective, as yet, to obey its “ marching orders,” beyond the limits of 
these United States. There are allusions to mission work in Hayti, 
in its latest minutes, (1876), and we infer it may have sent some 
trifling help to such work, some time in its past history, but we find 
no intimation of any worker representing this church in the foreign 
field. In their annual address (1826) the bishops say : 


“ Thirty-two years ago a Parent Home and Foreign Missionary Society was organ- 
ized, and auxiliaries formed ; but, on account of their general unwieldiness, nothing 
has been accomplished.” 


And yet they say : 


“The glorious cause of missions! This ought to receive at your hands, dear 
brethren, careful and prayerful consideration. While we have no doubt at all that 
the past General Conference have been anxious to do something good and praise- 
worthy in this direction, yet it must be acknowledged that the legislation hitherto 
has failed to afford a plan which could be successfully operated.” 


The bishops ask for “something simple, practical, and of easy ope- 
ration.” 
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This ready resource of official minds to get up a big organization, 
and evangelize the heathen by “ legislation” in Christendom, is 
“‘nlayed out,” and the sooner the churches, pastors, boards, and all 
concerned, come fully to understand this, the sooner will the work 
itself be practically grasped and effectively done. This African M. ,, 
E. Church, resolute to make its machinery turn out results, applied 
more official force, appointed Rev. G. W. Brodie Corresponding Sec- 
retary, on a salary of $1500; expecting him to visit all parts of the 
church, and, by his eloquence, electrify and galvanize to such an extent 
as to bring out men and means in abundance for this good work. 
After 10 months’ efforts Mr. Brodie reported candidates corre- 
sponded with, and one or two ready to go on a mission to Hayti, but 
only money enough raised from all sources to pay traveling and inci- 
dental expenses, and $323.78 of his own salary, which, for the 10 
months, was $1225; so that the missionary board were constrained to 4 
relieve him, and ask the conference to authorize them to give him 
three notes, each for $300, payable, respectively, 60 days, 90 days, 
Wi and 6 months after date. 
I | Meanwhile a ‘ Mite Missionary Society” of a few women of this 
ii church in Philadelphia, with its auxiliaries, had raised $634.04, at an 
Wii expense of only $6.35 for stationery; and its President wrote to the 
bishops and conference, saying : 


- 
+ 


| | “That amount is now in bank, and we are ready to appropriate it as soon asa 
|i missionary is appointed to Hayti. Some of the women of our church have been dis- 
I | couraged, because no one has yet been sent; but a few are still working, hoping and 
i} praying that your honorable body will take some decisive action in this matter; and 
1) we are ready and willing to renew our efforts, and assist you as much as in our 4 
te | power lieth. We believe that if a missionary is sent to Hayti, as much more will 
if be raised by our society before the close of 1876. 
“We, women of the church, feel anxious to do something in behalf of our brethren 
and sisters across the water; we only wait for you, the heads of our church, to get 
the matter thoroughly started, that we may be better able to work.” — 


|] | Who could blame such women if they appointed and sent out a 
{ii missionary without longer delay, leaving the bishops and “ heads of 
1 || the church ” to follow at their leisure ? 

The status here given is for 1876 ; for what has since been done we 
wait the minutes of the next conference. 


27. African M. E. Zon Church.—* A short account” of this 
church, by Christopher Rush, begins the preliminaries in 1796. The 
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colored members of the M. E. Church in New York feeling “a desire 
_for the privilege of holding meetings of their_own,” obtained per- 
mission of Bishop Francis Asbury to hold such meetings during va 
intervals of worship held for the whites. 

After many hindrances, the separate organization was effected in 
New York in 1819. Among the reasons assigned was : 

“When the Methodist Society in the U.S. was small, the Africans enjoyed com- 
fortable privileges among their white brethren in the same meeting-houses, but as 


the whites increased very fast, the Africans were pressed back; therefore it was 
thought essentially necessary for them to have meeting-houses of their own,” &c. 


Again— 

“There exists no expectation or prospect that the colored preachers will be 
admitted to a vote or seat in our conferences, or participate in sundry other privileges 
among the white preachers, in their labors and pastoral care of the churches and 
societies generally,” &c. 

Does not this reason go as far to justify separate churches and eccle- 
siastical organizations for different castes in India and other foreign 
mission fields, as in America, or any part of Christendom? And yet 
the Protestant missionaries in India have utterly disallowed this caste 
feeling among converts of different color, grade, and social position ; 
have insisted on the common use by all of the same communion 
vessels, and have instituted common feasts requiring all to eat together, 
even though scores of converts and Christian preachers and helpers 
have refused the test, gone back, and walked no more with us. Prot- 
_estant missionaries have no misgivings for having taken this stand— 
brethren in Christendom commend them for it—and yet here, in Chris- 
tendom, the opposite course is taken, Africans and Chinese being 
organized into churches separate from white Christians. Why is this? 
No thoughtful Christian can fail to see that such separate churches 


involve the necessity of more men and means for their instruction and — 


support, and, at the same time, hinder and oppose God’s plan of 


bringing the strong and the weak, the high and the low, into the same 


spiritual and church relations, furnishing thereby a better opportunity 
for the cultivation and exercise of some of the sweetest and most 
precious and Christlike Christian graces—thus opposing a twofold 
hindrance to the bringing of the whole world under the teaching and 
power of the Gospel. 
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church is accorded, in the Methodist almanac, a home strength of— 
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The Methodist almanac gives the home strength of this church— 


Itinerant preachers, ; 694 1,500 
Local preachers, 20 2,500 
Members, 164,000 200,000 
Sunday-school pupils, 100,000 
Value of church property, $14,000,000 


This church has given some assistance, sporadic and impulsive, to 
foreign missionary work in Africa or the West Indies, or both, but 
our persistent and prolonged efforts to gain reliable facts and figures 
of such work have been unavailing ; and, though in existence more 
than 60 years, and claiming a membership of 200,000, this church 
seems to be making no regular, systematic efforts to evangelize the 
world. If such efforts are being made, on a scale ever so small, we 
trust some one of its bishops or intelligent members will give us the 
reliable facts for our next number. 


28. Methodist Episcopal (Church, Colored.)—This church was organ- 
ized in 1872, under the auspices of the M. E. Church, South, and 
reported in— | 


1878. 

Bishops, 4 

Preachers, local, 683 

— 1,321 

Church members, 112,300 


This, and several other branches of the church, doing nothing for 
the heathen, as yet, so far as known, we enter in this list, in the con- 
fident hope that they will soon begin work for the heathen, or become 
absorbed in some of the evangelizing churches. All Christians have 
been redeemed that they may show forth the praises of Him who 
bought them. | 


29. Union American M. EL. Church, (Colored.)—This branch of the 


In 1877. 
Itinerant ministers, 


Local preachers, . 22 


— 123 
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30. Evangelical Methodist Association.—This branch of the church, 
closely allied to the M. E. Church, dates from 1800; they are some- — 
times called Albrights, from one of their founders. The German 
element predominates among them, and their statistics, tas giventin the 
Methodist almanac, are— 


In 1873. 1877. 
Bishops, 1 4 
Itinerant preachers, , 623 828 
Local preachers, 428 540 
Members, 78,716 105,013 
Annual conferences, 19 
Churches, 1,354 
Value of church $2,648,941 
Sunday-school scholars, 106,344 


31. The United Brethren in Christ.—This church must not be con- 
founded with the Moravians, who are also known as “ United Breth- 
ren,” but are older by more than three centuries. This church origi- 
nated in about 1755, under William Otterbein, but the date of its first 
annual conference is 1800. In doctrines and church government it 
differs little from the M. E. Church, but has in it a larger German 
element. 


Home strength— 


In 1878. 1879. Year’s gain. 
Present organized churches, :, 4,187 4,356 169 
Ministers, , . 2,152 2,217 65 
Members, 152,231 154,796 2,565 
Children in 153,159 159,925 6,766 
Collected for missions, . . $33,886.96 $35,544.87 $1,657.91 


Foreign force. — “'The Home, Frontier and Foreign Missionary 
Society” of this church was organized May 20th, 1854. It has 3 
ordained missionaries in Germany, and 2 in Africa. The Woman’s 
Missionary Association also has one lady worker in Western Africa. © 
This mission is in the Sherbro country. 


Native communicants, 200 
Helpers, 12 


32. Methodist Protestant Church.—Headquarters of board of mis- 
sions, Springfield, Ohio; Rev. C. H. Williams, Cor. Sec. For pres- 
ent status of this church’s home strength and foreign force, see this 
REvIEW, Vol. II., pages 352-355. 
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33. The Wesleyan Methodist Church.—Headquarters, Syracuse, N. Y. 
This church had its origin in Utica, N. Y., 1843, the main reason 
being hostility to slavery. Its statistics, as per minutes— 


1878 1879. 
Conferences, . 16 

Members, _ . 25,000 17,087 
Sunday-school scholars, 15,000 13,002 
Value of church property, ; $425,000.00 $329,758.00 
Raised for missions, $1,823.69 


We know not how to account for this great falling off in the figures 
of 1879, unless those of 1878 are in error. From the minutes of 
their quadrennial conference at Pittsford, October 15th—21st, 1879, we 
learn of no mission in any foreign field, and infer that the small sum 
raised is used in this country. The report on missions distinctly 
Ti recognizes their obligation to the 960,000,000 of the unevangelized, 
Vii confesses that the members give an average of only 11 cents for evan- 
Ty gelizing them, and cries, “Oh, whatashame!” The report on Reforms 
Says: 


ine “While we look at this dark picture of abounding wickedness in the world around 
Ti | i us, we turn to the church as the heaven-appointed instrumentality to turn men from 
1) sin to righteousness, and a gloomy vision greets us. Pride has largely taken the 

place of humility ; conformity to the world is substituted for conformity to the laws 

of Christ; church fairs, lotteries and sprees, involving card-playing, dancing, women- 
Bt - auctions, have made the church a hissing and a by-word, and thoughtful men, con- 
eal) templating the picture, are led to exclaim, ‘ We looked for light, but, behold, obscu- 
| rity! for brightness, but we walk in darkness.’ ” 


TW | 34. Free Methodist Church.—This church was organized at Pekin, 
i Niagara county, N. Y., August 23d, 1860. It originated in sympathy 
il with Rey. B. T. Roberts and others who were expelled, in 1858, from 
| the Genesee M. E. Conference on a charge of “immoral and unchris- 
i; i tian conduct,” which conduct consisted in persistent testimony against 
the growing degeneracy and worldly conformity of the church. The 

sympathy with those expelled members is manifest from the fact that 

- the petition to the conference for an investigation of the judicial action 
in the case was signed by 1500 members of the said conference. On 

its failure, measures were at once taken for organizing this church, and 

its growth has been rapid. In 1872 it reported 7 annual conferences. 
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Traveling preachers . . 165 
Local preachers, 159 
Members, . 7,155 
Value of church . $263,550 
Home strength— 
In 1878. 

Annual conferences, ‘ 8 
Local preachers, -. 233 

— 546 


35. Primitive Methodists —Dr. Baird says this church originated 
under Rey. William Hammet, about 1785. It reports in the Metho- 
dist almanac of 1878— 


In 1877. 
Local preachers, . 164 
— 363 
Members in 66 churches, 3,332 


36. Congregational and other Independent Methodists.—In the 


Methodist almanac these are credited with— | 
| In 1877, 


Members, ‘ ‘ 12,500 


37. Methodist Church of Canada.—And here comes another branch 
of the Protestant Church, holding a good rank in numbers and Chris- 
tian work in the Dominion of Canada. The annual report of its mis- 
sionary society, now before us, is for 1878, and is called the fifty-fourth 
report, thus relegating the origin of the society to 1824. 

This society acts for all branches of church work, domestic missions, 
and missions for the Germans, French, and Indians, of its home ter- 
ritory, as well as for Japan and Bermuda. 


Home strength— 
1878, 1879. 

Churches or circuits, . ‘ 842 
Communicants (members), . 122,013 
Income for both home and foreign missions, $141,475.12 $135,234.08 
Debt, or deficit, ; 9,548.12 14,403.84 

Total accumulated debt, . 71,943.87 76,799.09 
Appropriations for Japan and 7,717.03 10,506.33 


Expenditure for 7,686.00 
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Foreign force, (in Japan and Bermuda)— 


Ordained missionaries, . |. 4 4 

Native helpers, ; 5 6 

Native communicants, ; 10 200 
Among the Indians— 

Ordained missionaries, . 30 28 

Native helpers, 10 11 

Communicants, 3,013 3,149 


The great work of this church is in its home field, but with such a 
good beginning in Japan, we shall look to see its strictly foreign 
work enlarging. As this one society and set of officers act for all 
departments of the work, their salaries and miscellaneous expenses 
come from the total income, ($141,475.12.) The salary of a missionary 
in Japan is $1140. We notice there are two Secretaries, on $2000 
each; an accountant, $1200. ‘The expense of printing, in 1878, 
$3657.09, and in 1879, $3452.63. Of this, $603.70, in 1878, were 
for Missionary Notices, a periodical now wisely discontinued, and its 
matter placed before the public in the regular church papers. In this 
way missionary news and items doubtless reach many thousands more 
than in the Notices, and with no expense to mission funds. 

The office charges amount to $466.57; and traveling, to $1256.70, 
in 1878. Altogether, the miscellaneous expenses of this society 
amounted to $19,009.38, or fully 123 per cent. on the total disburse- 
ments: Of the above miscellaneous expenses, $6155.95 were interest, 
an unavoidable result of so large a debt—a burden always damaging, 
whether in case of an individual, a business company, or a missionary 
society doing the Lord’s work. 


38. Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada.—The first Canadian 
M. E. Society was formed in Augusta, in 1778. The first class was 
organized, Feb. 20th, 1791; the second, on March 2d, 1791. The 
Rev. William Losee was the first itinerant M. E. preacher in Canada, 
from 1789. In 1800 the M. E. Church in Canada reported 1 district, 
4 circuits, 7 preachers, and 936 members. In 1810 there were 2 dis- 
tricts, 15 circuits, 19 preachers, and 2795 members. In 1820 this 
church reported 2 districts, 17 circuits, 28 preachers, 47 local preach- 
ers, 65 exhorters, and 5557 members. In 1824 was organized the 
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first Canada M. E. Conference, which still retained its connection with 
the M. E. Church in the United States till 1828, when it petitioned 


for separation, and became the M. E. Church of Canada, having then 


3 districts, 48 traveling preachers, 7 superannuated, and 32 circuits, 
with a membership of 9678. In 1833 came the effort to revolutionize 
this church and make it a dependency of the English Conference. A 
majority yielded to the movement, and when the remnant met in 
1834, there were only 14 preachers and 1100 members; but. the per- 
severing labors of these resulted, in 1843, in being able to report 70 
effective circuit preachers, a good staff of local preachers, and a mem- 
bership of 8880. 


The Home strength of this church was, in— 


1877. 1879 
Bishops, | 7 1 
Itinerant preachers, 267 275 
Local preachers, 261 270 
—- — 645 
Churches, ; 520 
Members—communicants, . 27,285 28,000 
Sunday-school scholars, , 20,000 22,000 
Value of church property, . $1,041,969 $1,400,000 
Contributions to home missions, about , 14,000 
This church has begun no foreign missions. 
39. Primitive Methodists of Canada. 
Home strength— 
1877. 
Itinerant ministers, 91 
Local preachers, 284 
— 375 
Members, 8,008 
Sunday-school scholars, 8,725 
Value of church property, po $349,225 
40. Bible Christian Church of Canada. 
Home strength— 
1877. 
Itinerant ministers, 81 
Local preachers, ; 197 
Churches, 183 
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Sunday-school scholars, 9,340 
Local preachers, 70 
Members, . 2,852 
Society’s income, $18,072 00 
Society’s debt, 9,534 65 


These Bible Christians are known also as “ Bryanites,” from 
William Bryan, their founder, who seceded from the Wesleyans in 
England, in 1815. The denomination came into notice, in Canada, in 
1831, and became organized into a separate conference in 1854. 

We hope, in our next number, to bring into view the remaining 
branches of the Protestant church in America—so many of them as we 
ean notice at present. Some of them, as the Moravians, and the 
society of Friends, will be found doing good service in foreign 
missions, 

But, without longer delay, we here embody in tabular form some 
of the more important and suggestive figures, indicating the home 
strength and foreign force and work of each and every church reviewed 
this year. ‘The many blanks in this table show the failure of our best 
endeavors to ascertain the proper figures to fill them, or that the 
churches in question have no foreign missions. 

Some may question the right of churches having no foreign missions 
to hold any place in this list. Some of the considerations that have 
led us to include them are: (1.) A wish to have this list, when com- 
plete, show the whole number of ministers and communicants in each 
and all branches of the Protestant church. (2.) A hope that the 
churches having no foreign missions will see and study this list and be 
so reminded of their lack of service hitherto, that they will begin 
work among the heathen at once, and no longer neglect this work 
enjoined by Christ himself. (3.) A hope that some of these churches 
have foreign missions, of which we have failed to become informed, 
and that some of their leading men will-kindly give us information 
which will enable us to fill more of these blanks. This list, and the 
labor expended upon it, will be best appreciated by those who ani’ 
the interests of Christ’s kingdom most at heart. 
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To understand the full value of this table, careful study is indis- 
_pensable. Comparisons of these 40 churches may be made on as many 
points as there are columns of figures. ae oe 
The total number of preachers (89,676) includes the local as well as 
itinerant Methodist preachers, but it will be noticed that the ministers 
of the Disciples of Christ are omitted, from lack of reliable statistics. 
The growing amount given to foreign missions deserves notice. So 
also the number of ordained foreign missionaries, though of the 677 
of this table, fully 30 per cent. must be deducted for absentees. The 
total gain in communicants (18,184) is fully 144 per cent., which the 
| pastors and churches of each denomination may well compare with 
the percentage of gain in the home churches, where both the laborers 
and the funds expended are from ten to a hundredfold more abundant. 
ik And yet the percentage of gain in the home field of the Presbyterian 
it church, this same year, 1878-79, was only about 1. 

‘The comparison of salaries, both of officers at home and missionaries 4 
abroad, each reader will make for himself. We have stated only such 
salaries as we have ascertained on authority that is reliable—at least 
to this extent, that in no case is any salary over-stated ; though, in a 
few instances, the home Secretary, on the salary mentioned, supervises 
the home as well as foreign missionary work. But the larger salaries 
are for Secretaries having charge only of foreign missions. 


III.--FIELD NOTES. 4 


CORRECTION SUGGESTED.—Many thanks to the Af@tsstonary Herald for 
the following, viz. : 

“Tf THE MissIonARY REVIEW will take the pains to look at the charter and the 
published reports of the American Board, it will find that there is no foundation 
whatever for its persistent assertion that during the first ten or twenty years of its 


existence the board was forbidden by its constitution to give any salary whatever to 
a home officer or agent.” 


1. If we were wrong in giving such credit to the originators of the 
board’s constitution, it would have been a kindness in the dear old 
Herald, knowing all about it, to have set us right long ago. Our state- 
ment on this point was made more than two years ago, (see Vol. I., page 
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165,) and the context, for two or three pages, shows that we did ‘‘ take 
pains,’’ and consulted authorities in making that statement. 
re authority for that statement is to be found, not in charter or 
reports, but in the constitution itself, as quoted in the ‘‘ History of the 
Board,’’ by Joseph Tracy, endorsed and commended by ‘‘ Rufus Ander- 
son, David Greene, William J. Armstrong, Secretaries of the A. B. C. F. 
M.,’’ May 6th, 1842. This authority is found on page 27 of said history, 
where, in giving a summary of the board’s constitution, the author says : 


“TIts] tenth [article] provided that the expenses of the commissioners and officerss 
incurred in transacting the business of the board, should be paid, but no mémber or 
officer should receive any compensation for his personal services.” 


We italicise the clause of this quotation which we accepted as authority 
for the credit we accorded to the originators of the board’s constitution. 

3. Will the Herald give its readers this authority, and let them judge 
for themselves whether ‘‘ there is no foundation whatever ’”’ for our state- 
ment P 

4. Will our good brother of the J/isstonary Herald disprove this 
historic record, and show it to be a mistake? and, then, 

5. Will he kindly tell us the precise salary paid to the board’s first 
Treasurer, Deacon S. H. Walley, and to its first Secretary, Rev. Samuel 
Worcester, from the funds of the board? If Deacon Walley received no 
salary, will he be frank enough to say so? If Mr. Worcester received 
no salary for one or more years, will he tell us this, and just when he 
began to receive a salary, and then from what funds? Actual facts are 
what are needed, and these we shall welcome, however much they may 
modify the statement of THE MIssIONARY REVIEW. 


Rev. T. Tracy and family, and Miss Pratt, have returned to America 
from the Presbyterian missions of Northern India. 


POPULATION OF SENECA INDIAN RESERVATIONS.—In our last number, 
by an oversight, we understated the present number of Seneca Indians. 
2055 was their number in 1826. From that date to 1878, they increased 
by 33% per cent., their whole number in 1878 being 2740. This makes 
the 300 living Christians in 1878 a still smaller percentage of the whole, 
viz., a little less than 11 per cent. ‘To these Christian Indians, and to 
the native Christians of every mission field, we would gladly give all 
possible emphasis to brother Hall’s advice: ‘‘ Your great need now is, 
not patronage, but self-reliance. * * * No other good can reach you 
till there is progress here.’’ And the deeper the convictions of all mis- 
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sionaries on this point, and the more earnest and resolute their efforts and 
purposes to secure this progress, the sooner will it be achieved, and the 
more rapidly and effectively will the world be evangelized. 


Among the members of the new British parliament are nine Friends, 
including honest John Bright, returned for Birmingham. 


SELF-SUPPORT OF NATIVE CONVERTS.—Rev. H. Hoernle, of India, 
writes : 


“It is my settled conviction, from personal experience and from much thought 
and consideration of what I have seen and heard, that the former practice of helping 
native converts too readily and too indiscriminately in getting their livelihood—in 


fact, of providing for them from the beginning—has been a huge mistake, at least in 
India, and under present circumstances.” 


RECENT CONVERTS.— 


The Rev. Young J. Allen, of the Southern M. E. Mission at Shanghai, 
China, reports large and interested audiences, and a revival resulting 
thus far in 18 accessions. 


From Bareilly are reported 11 adult baptisms in the M. E. Mission. 


Mr. Droorkorvick, of Riga, Russia, reports the recent baptism of 12 
Jewish converts, some of them men of wealth. 


One hundred and forty-one have recently been added to the churches 
in Monrovia, Liberia, and the revival is said to be extending. 


Rev. P. T. Wilson, of the North India M. E. Conference, reports 15 
baptisms. 


Rev. Mr. Watkins, of Guadalajara, reports the baptism of 14 adults 


and 20 children, on a Sabbath soon after Christmas, besides the 24 then 
received. 


QNGOLE.—Sixteen adults were recently baptized here ; and February 
13th, Bro. Clough, on tour, writes : 


“The whole number baptized since I started on this tour, January 16th, is 508. 
I never had such a hearing by all castes and classes before.” 


About the same date Rev. Mr. Morgan reports 36 baptized near 
Kurnool. 


Rev. Dr. Dean speaks of 24 baptism in Siam. 
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The Presbyterian Record of May reports 87 converts received in the 
month there reported, and the Record of June reports 60 more. 


Bro. Buck, M. E. of North India, reports 13 recent baptisms, and Bro. 
Hoskins reports 20. | 


Under dates 14th and 16th March last, Bishop Penick reported some 
26 accessions to the churches at Cavalla and Cape Palmas. 


At a later date, March 23d, Bro. Clough writes: ‘‘Got home from 
tour safely. Was out just twomonths. * * * Baptized 1067. Had 
a grand time.’’ In this number (1067) are doubtless included the 508 
mentioned above. 


Rev. Kundura, of Assam, reports 80 baptisms, mostly Garos. 


PERSECUTIONS AND PROGRESS.—Those who took note of the decision 
of the consular court at Foochow, depriving the C. M. S. Mission of the 
premises they had possessed some 30 years, will feel a special interest in 
the missionaries’ account of ‘‘ continued opposition and persecution on 
the part of the Chinese authorities,’’ thus emboldened ; nor less interest 
in their statement: ‘‘ Yet the past year has exceeded all previous years in 
the number of baptisms, 400 having been admitted to the church.’’ 


In the Rajpootana United Presbyterian Mission, India, 34 converts were 
baptized in 1879, and the number of communicants now, at its 8 stations, 
is 306. This mission gives much attention to schools and medical 
patients. Total scholars, 2496, and patients treated at the five dispen- 
Sarles, 95,251. 


Rev. H. Manadrell, C. M. S., reports 12 baptisms at Kagoshima, Japan. 
Of the schools in the C. M. S. Ceylon Mission, 24 pupils were converted 
during the year. 


Rev. C. T. Hoernle reports an accession of 39 native Christians at 
Annfield, North India, in 1879. 


Rev. J. Erhardt reports 69 baptized, in 1879, at Secundra, near Agra, 
India. | 

Rev. E. Droese, of the Bhagalpur Mission, reports 27 baptized. 

Mr. Stott, of the C. I. M., baptized 6, at Dongling, in December, and 
examined 10 more. 
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Mr. Williamson reports the baptism of 4 at Sitien, in December, and 
speaks of others wishing baptism. 


Rev. W. Macfarlane reports 6 adults baptized at Darjeeling, in Decem- 
ber; and Rev. G. Cockburn 2 adult Chinese baptized at Ichang, the 
‘‘ first fruits’’ of the Scotch Mission in China. 

‘In the London Missionary Society’s Mission in North China 95 were 
admitted to the churches in 1879. 


Rev. Thomas L. Gulick, Zaragosa, Spain, speaks of receiving 8 new 
members into his church, April 4th, 1880. 


Rev. Mr. Day, Muhlenberg, West Africa, reports (February 24th,) the 
baptism of 31 native boys and girls, ranging from 25 to g years of age, 
_ all professing conversion, having been under instruction over two years. 


GRowING Missionary INTEREST AMONG THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS.— 
In the current volume of this REVIEW, pages 131-138, are two papers 
prepared, one by the students of Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
other by the students of Hartford Theological Seminary. These papers 
embody facts and thoughts worthy of much prayerful study. We are 
glad to see they have resulted in a proposed missionary convention, to 
be attended by delegates from all the theological institutions of the 
country, with a view to extend and deepen interest among all candidates 
for the ministry. In April a preliminary meeting was held in New York 
by delegates from 12 prominent seminaries, at which it was arranged to 
hold the proposed convention at New Brunswick, N. J., October next, 
the date to be decided hereafter. 

We trust this convention will result in greatly extending and intensify- 
ing interest in foreign missions in the hearts of all who are preparing to 
preach the Gospel. We wonder with what feelings angels, redeemed 
spirits, and Christ himself, look down upon the hundreds of young men 
every year entering the ministry, nine-tenths of them looking only to the 
best parishes of Christendom, while the heathen, ignorant of Christ, are 
perishing at the rate of 2,000,000 a month ! 


Revicious Liserty Russia.—The recent official recognition of the 
Baptist church at St. Petersburg, Russia, is regarded as an event of much 
importance. Pastors are required to take an oath of allegiance to the 
government, but the recognition seems to give promise of liberty and 
protection. | 
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Mrs. Sarah B, Howe, of Rochester, N. Y., left $1000 to the City Hos- 


pital, $1000 to the Home for the Friendless, and $10,000 to the Orphan 
Asylum. 


Rev. Lemuel Brooks has recently given $4000 to Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 


Lewis Clapp, of Lee Co., Ill., has bequeathed $150,000 to the county 
for an Agricultural College, on condition that it add another $100,000. 


Mr. Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, Pa., has just sent another 
$25,000 to Andover Theological Seminary, and also the same amount 
($25,000) to Yale Theological Seminary, New Haven, Ct. 


Mr. Lucien Kent, of Chester, N. H., left $600 to the ministerial fund 
of that town. 


Mrs. Mary A. Hotchkiss, of New Haven, Ct., leaves $500 each to the 
following societies, viz.: A. B. C. F. M.; A. M. A.; Bible Society ; 
Tract Society ; Sunday-school Union; H. M. S.; New Haven Branch 
of W. B. M.; Ladies Home Missionary Society; First Church, New 
Haven ; and as much to ten or more other societies. _ 


Mr. James Buist, of St. Andrews, Scotland, has left the Church of 
Scotland’s Home Mission Scheme $30,000; its Endowment Scheme, 
$5000 ; Colonial Missions, $5000; and the rest of his estate, valued at 
$150,000, is to be divided equally between the India, Home, Colonial, 
and Endowment schemes. — 


We are glad to see the Presbyterian Foreign Board’s receipts, 1879- 
80, have risen to $585,844.82, covering all expenses, and also the debt 
of $62,532.58 and the Board’s loss of $48,850, leaving a balance in hand 
of $6098.18. | 


Mr. E. C. Richards left $1000 and 400 volumes of his father’s library 
to the Auburn Theological Seminary. 


Mrs. Abigail Hale, of Springfield, left $1000 to the American Board, 
$1000 to Mt. Holyoke Seminary, $800 to the American H. M. Society, 
$700 to the Bible Society, $300 to the College and Education Society, 
$500 to the Freedmen’s Society, and $500 to the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society. 
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Mr. A. McArthur, of Buffalo, left g5000 to the General Hospital of 
_that city, for the benefit of Scotch Protestant patients. | 


Benjamin P. Cheney, of Boston, has given $50,000 to Dartmouth 
College. 


William H. Vanderbilt has just given $5000 to the Moravian church 
at New Dorp, S. I., for a new parsonage. 


Gov. William A. Howard, of Dakota, left $26,o00o—$1000 each being 
to the Bible and Tract societies, and the rest to the different boards of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


Mary Clark Proctor’s estate brings $20,000 to the Protestant Episcopal 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society; $10,000 to the Church 
Home, of Rochester ; $10,000 to the Delancey Divinity School; $10,000 
to the permanent missionary fund, and $20,000 to other societies. 


Dr. A. Vans Dunlop, of Edinburgh, Scotland, left £70,o0oo—$350,- 
ooo—to the university of that city. 


The Frances Ridley Havergal Memorial Fund for the C. M. S. has 
risen to about $10,000. 


Erastus Collins, of Collins, Ct., left g1000 to his pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Twitchell ; $4000 to the Asylum Hill church, and $3000 to the Hartford 
Orphan Asylum. 


Mrs, John Rogers has given $1500, and Mr. George Bradley, $600 to 
the Fort Edwards church. . 


Philip Kurtz left $500, and Mrs. Crisman $500 more to the church of 


Brandywine Manor, Pa. 


Daniel Fish, of Lansingburg, N. Y., left $2000 to the M. E. church 
of Lansingburg; $2000 to the Baptist church of Ira, Vt.; $5000 to the 
Troy Conference; $5000 to the Syracuse University; $5000 to the 
Methodist church of Saratoga, N. Y.; and $10,000 to the Boston 
University. 


Miss Caroline Talman has given the ‘ Church of the Beloved Disci- 
ple’’ to the Episcopalians, as a memorial of her deceased father, at a cost 
to herself of $150,000. 
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Hon. Thomas H. Suckley has given a farm in Rhinebeck, “worth 


_ $5000, to the New York M._E. Conferenee, as a site on which to builda 


home for aged and disabled preachers of the conference. 


A friend of Israel has recently bought and fitted upa mission-house 


for the Jews in London, in Church street, Spital-fields, at an expense of 


some $10,000. 


Miss Hervey, of Leamington, England, left a large sum to the Salva- 
tion Army, and $20,000 to the Wesleyans. 


The late Rev. George Punchard left $1000 to the American Congrega- 
tional Society for keeping the books and pamphlets of its library in 
repair, and made several N. E. societies residuary legatees. 


Levi Parsons, formerly of Kingsboro, N. Y., has given $50,000 to 


establish a public library for Gloversville and Kingsboro. The citizens 
have promptly subscribed $5000 more for a building lot. 


Mrs. Sarah B. Hale, of Newburyport, Mass., left $35,000 to be dis- 
tributed to various bible, tract and missionary societies. 


Jacob Persinger left $10,000 to Roanoke College, Va. 


The N. Y. Evangelist says Miss Burdett-Coutts has given $2,500,000 
for relief of the famishing in Ireland. 


The whole estate of the late Gideon Frost, of Glen Head, L. I., has 
been bequeathed for the endowment of a Friends’ college at Mattatuk, 
L. I., which was founded by the testator in 1877. The amount is esti- 
mated at $200,000. 


Mrs. Ann T. Hammond, of Indiana, has left $1000 to the Woman’s 
M. E. Foreign Board. | 


Miss Louisa Root, of Orwell, Vt., left $5000 to the American Board, 
$3000 to home missions, and $1000 to her church. 


Mr. David Skillings, of Winchester, Mass., left $10,000 in trust for the 


- American Board, and $5000 for the Massachusetts H. H. Society—the 


interest in each case to be used for missions; and $1000 to be used in 
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the same way for the poor of the church. He also left $1000 to the 


Boston City Missionary Society; $1000 to the Education Society ; 


$1000 for the aged and indigent women of Portland, Me. ; $1ooo for 
the poor of Payson church parish; g1000 to Seaman’s Friend Society, 
Boston ; and ¢500 to Winchester Town Library. 


Mrs. Mary E. Elliott, of Manchester, N. H., left her house and land 
to the First church for a parsonage, with $2000 for benevolent purposes ; 
also $2000 to the city. for books ; and, after certain bequests to relatives, 
the rest of her large property is to be used to establish and maintain a 
hospital. 


Ex-Governor E. D. Morgan has given $100,000 to Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


F. A. Palmer has given $75,000 for a church to be used for free evan- 
gelistic services under George J. Mingins. 


CRITICISM OF PuBLIC SERVANTS.—The Vermont Chronicle, speaking of 
the Chicago publishers’ memorial to Congress for the ‘‘ repeal of the 
twenty per cent. duty on paper stock,’’ and Senator Davis’ plea in its 
behalf, urging the great value and power of the press, and the unwisdom 
of resisting its power by such a tax, represents the senator as saying : 


“Complaint is made that this power is sometimes abused, and men in public life 
are too often censoriously criticised. But it will be a sad day for this Republic when 
criticism upon the acts and speech of senators and representatives shall be curbed, 
and a still sadder day when their acts and speech cannot invite the sternest criticism.” 


Let us give this sterling truth, uttered none too boldly, a wider appli- 
cation. A republican government is ‘‘ the government of the people, for 
- the people, and by the people.’’ And those who represent the people, and 
execute the laws, are the servants of the people, and amenable to the 
people —a fundamental principle of our government, and one which 
must enter into every institution existing under our government. Any 
board, society or institution, which does not recognize and embody this 
principle becomes, z/so facto, alien to the very genius of republicanism ; 
so every officer of every benevolent and missionary organization, and 
every member of such organization, is amenable to his constituents and 
a proper subject for becoming criticism. The lack of such criticism 
hitherto has entailed immense evils, which are seriously damaging many 


of these organizations, bringing them into disrepute, weakening their © 


power, and hindering the sacred work they have in hand. ‘Those who 
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deprecate criticism of such organizations and their members and officers, 


_should bear in mind that pure gold suffers no loss in the crucible; that 


unwise and undeserved criticism only reacts on the critic ; that the true 
glory of every such organization consists in being able to challenge the 
severest criticism from any and every quarter; and that any attempt to 
prevent criticism by those administering our benevolent and missionary. 
funds betokens conscious weakness and wrong in their administration. 


New BisnHops.—The general conference of the M. E. church, at its 
recent session in Cincinnati, O., elected 4 new bishops, viz.: Rev. Dr. 
C. D. Foss, President of Wesleyan University; J. F. Hurst, President of 
Drew Theological Seminary; E. O. Haven, Chancellor of Syracuse 
University; and H. W. Warren, of Philadelphia. The African M. E. 
Conference has elected 3 new bishops, viz., Rev. H. M. Turner; Rev. 
William F. Dickerson, and Rev. Mr. Cain. 


MONUMENTS—SHALL THEY BE STONE, OR SOULS SAVED ?— 


“Bro. William Ballinger, of West Middleburgh, Ohio, writes enthusiastically in 
favor of a monument to the late Rev. J. Phillips, but he would have it take the shape 
of a fund to be called by Bro. P.’s name and to aid in missionary work. He believes. 
that $10,000, if not more, could be raised before the next conference, if the people 
only had a mind to work.”—Morning Star. 


Bro. B. is right. Why invest in cold marble or granite, to the memory 
of such aworker! Does not Bro. Phillips’ whole life attest that he would 
have no money thus wasted, when it might better be used to win gems 
immortal for Christ’s crown ? | 


HuMAN SACRIFICES IN BuRMA.—Our papers, both secular and mission- 
ary, have reported the slaughter of 700 men, women and children, at 
Mandalay, by the order of King Theebaw—the general statement being 
that those 700 were buried alive. We have waited for some confirmation. 
The most reliable statement that has reached us is the following from the 
Rangoon Gaze¢te, and our readers will notice that it does not mention 
the number of victims. The American prints, coming to our notice, 
have stated King Theebaw’s disease to have been leprosy. The Rangoon 
Gazette calls it small-pox, and says that 30,000 children had perished by 
this disease, when it attacked the king.’’ 


“ As his condition became more serious, the royal astrologers declared that the 
nats or evil spirits were infuriated, and that nothing short of human sacrifices could 
appease them. The fiat was forthwith issued, and nightly sacrifices were offered. By 
degrees, as the people began to recover from the first shock caused by these bloody 
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hecatombs, the executioners became more daring. Seizures were actually made in 
the streets after dusk, the unfortunate victims being generally helpless young girls. 
Poonahs, however, and.even obnoxious phoongees were carried off. It will easily be 
understood that these barbarities cast a gloom over the whole town; every one was 
in the deepest consternation ; nobody felt safe ; and after sunset the streets were per- 
fectly silent and deserted. At the same time it was proclaimed that any one con- 
.victed of alluding to these sacrifices‘was to expiate his indiscretion by immediate 
death. One night three or four ruffians were discovered lurking about the convent, 
and attempting to decoy two of the girls, threatening to murder them should they 
raise analarm. The terrified girls fled, screaming frantically, and the whole Christian 
Burmese community, roused by their cries for help, rushed en masse to their rescue. 
armed with dahs and clubs. Two of the scoundrels were arrested, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the captors were prevailed upon not to lynch their victims 


there and then. Since then, every night more victims are snatched away and 
secretly executed.” 


May ANNIVERSARIES.—The revival of these New York annual gather- 
ings brings out interesting facts and figures of the leading benevolent 
societies and their work. 

The American Home Missionary Society reports $260,720 receipts, and 
$259,709 expended ; the employment of more than 1000 ministers, in 
2308 congregations and mission stations; and these reported organizing 
86 churches; and 399 of them reported 3200 conversions. 

The Seaman’s Friend Society reports $78,887 received, and $90,992 
expended, and 886 libraries sent out. | 

The Woman’s Union Missionary Society reports $33,000 received, 
supporting nearly 100 missiouaries and 30 schools. 

This 56th anniversary of the American Sunday-School Union reports 
1277 new schools opened, with 5629 teachers and 46,727 scholars. 

The American Tract Society reports 292 new publications, 5,000,000 
copies of publications circulated, 222 men employed in 32 states. 
Receipts $382,283. 

The American Female Guardian Society has sheltered 844 persons, 
supported 11 schools registering 5963 children, who were fed, clothed 
and taught. Receipts $73,874.10; expenses $72,811.97. 

The Congregational Union reports $42, 310 received, $30,676 expended ; 
churches assisted, 42. 

The American Bible Society, at this 64th anniversary, reports 18 dis- 
trict superintendents; 75 agents; 4528 unpaid volunteer distributors. 
Receipts $608,342.28, of which 119,792 were granted to foreign work. 
The entire amount for gratuitous work is $338,187.08. 
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A BRAHMAN WiIpDow.—lIt may help to keep the balance a little in the 
views adopted as to the degradation and wretchedness of women in India, 
and widows in particular, if we mention the fact that the Brahman widow, 
Clorinda, baptized by Schwartz at Palamcotta in 1780, had the means 
and the mind to build herself the first Christian church ever erected in 
the Tinnevelley mission. Under both missionary societies of the Church 
of England, there are now in this Tinnevelley district, in 1880—just 100 
years from the baptism of Clorinda— 8g ordained native ministers ; 
59,203 baptized natives; 38,402 nominal Christians unbaptized; and 
13,265 communicants living in 1506 different villages ; the contributions 
of the native Christians last year (1879) having been about $20,000. 


LIFE AND FREEDOM.—A baptist colporteur offering Bibles at a Greek 
convent, near Moscow, a nun greatly desired one, but had’ no money. 
He offered to trust her, and on subsequently paying him, she gave utter- 
ance to her joy by saying: ‘* This is life! This is freedom!’’ The 
people generally were eager to purchase the Scriptures, and many were 
sold. 


WEALTH ENOUGH TO EVANGELIZE THE WorRLD.—Dr. Robinson, of 
Ashland, Ohio, says Great Britain owns 8,982,177 square miles of the 
earth’s surface ; ‘‘to this must be added 3,000,000 of square miles, the 
territory of the U. S. A., making in round numbers about 13,000,000 of 
square miles, or more than one-fourth the land surface of the globe.’’ 
Eliminating the extra million of square miles, assumed here unintention- 
ally, doubtless, this ownership of so large a proportion of the earth’s 
surface by English-speaking people, together with their ‘‘ great political 
power,’’ ‘‘ mineral wealth,’’ and ‘‘ commercial resources,’’ is urged as 
showing their responsibility for the world’s evangelization. The reason- 
ing is good, and yet wealth is as vain a thing for evangelizing this world 
as a horse is for safety. When the Son of God came to earth on the 
great work of human redemption, He trusted not to wealth, though Lord 
of all earth’s treasures. 

When the early Christians sold their possessions, using the avails in 
charity, were persecuted and scattered, and still went everywhere preach- 
ing the Word, they propagated the Gospel more rapidly and more effi- 
ciently than when subsequently sharing in the lavish favors of Constantine. 
{It is no lack of wealth, but rather of the vital power of the Gospel in 
Christian faith and life, that delays the world’s evangelization. 


J 
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NUMBER OF MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS.—Dr. Robinson reckons ‘‘ 17 
American and 21 British Foreign Boards, or 38 in all, engaged directly 
in foreign evangelization.’’ Prof. Chrstlieb makes the whole number 
70; and this last estimate leaves out dozens of the-smaller foreign mis- 
sionary organizations. Of those in America, we have already reviewed 


40 the current year, and hope to trace out others, and give their reliable 
data and facts, as soon as practicable. 


“Probably not less than twelve missionary societies will be at work on the , 
African continent before the close of the year.’’—Southwestern Christian Advocate. 


There were more than 30 such societies ‘‘at work on the African con- 
tinent’’ years ago. 


In mentioning the Indian mission stations of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, Zhe Presbyterian Record of Canada omits Poona, one of its oldest 
missions, and also Jalna, Indapoor, Pachumba, and some dozen stations 
in Umrawti and Chindawara. It makes the result of Papa Gossner’s 
mission, begun in 1845, in Central India, (Chota Nagpore) ‘‘ 20,000 
' adherents,’’ whereas it is more than 40,000. 


MURDER OF SCIENTIFIC EXPLORERS.—News comes from Singapore that 
two Frenchmen, M. Wallan, an engineer, and M. Guillaume, a natural- 
ist, have been murdered by the natives near Tenum, on the west coast of 
Sumatra, while on a scientific expedition inland. 


NEw BRITAIN CANNIBALS AND -REv. GEORGE BRown.—In the second 
volume of this REVIEW, page 253, we mentioned this case, and gave the 
action of the Wesleyan committee in justification of Mr. Brown’s course 
in punishing the cannibals. Since then we have noticed the British 
authorities had summoned Mr. Brown to appear in person and answer 
for the sanguinary punishment he inflicted on the cannibals. We are 
glad now to see that he met the summons promptly, and went to Fiji, 
the place appointed, but that the attempted prosecution broke down, 
and Mr. Brown returned to his mission, taking five new teachers, and 


that he is much respected, both by the civilized and savage residents of 
New Britain. 


BorNEO.—The work of the Rhenish Missionary Society on Borneo is 
one of much interest. Receiving them by a covenant of blood, the can- 


nibal Dyacks have protected them, and already (since 1877) four churches 
have been gathered, with 600 members. 
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GERMAN EVANGELICAL MISSION IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIA.—European 
missionaries—ordained, 50; lay brethren, 19; natives ordained, 8; 


~—~catechists, 65 ; Christian schoolmasters, 65—mistresses, 21; baptized 


1879, 220 adults; total communicants, 3572; total Christian commu-’ 
nity, 7051 ; children under instruction, 3150; contributions of native 
Christians in 1879, Rs. 3371. | 


SLAVE TRADE.—The recent capture of two slave-dhows near Mozam- 
bique, furnishes proof of the activity, both of the slave trade and of the 
cruisers still engaged in suppressing it. 


Mexico.—As indicating progress in Mexico, it is stated that recently 
a missionary passing through Ahualulco, where Missionary Stevens was 
murdered by a mob in 1874, slept on the very bench on which Mr. 
Stevens’ corpse had been laid, and that the very man who had led the 
mob that killed Mr. Stevens, now guarded the missionary all night, 
having, since the murder, become an earnest Protestant. Progress there 
is, unmistakably, and yet the murder of 30 or 40 Protestant Christians, 
most of them since that of Mr. Stevens, shows that the Romish priests 
and their partisans are, if possible, all the more bitter as Protestant 
Christianity gains more adherents. | 


PROPER PROPORTION TO HOME AND FOREIGN MIssIONS.—Some are so 
unthinking as to apportion all mission funds egua//y between the home — 
and foreign fields. Some would apportion a large amount to ministerial 
education, as much more to publication, ditto sustentation, ditto dis- 
abled ministers, ditto freedmen ; and after providing for all these and 
other home causes, divide the balance egua//y between home and foreign 
missions. Of the $30,000 given last year by the Free Baptists, Bro. 
T. H. Drake thinks the amount, $19,900, sent to foreign missions, a 
‘¢ dangerous disproportion ’’—clear evidence of disease, if not of speedy 
dissolution. We beg this good brother, and all like him, to consider at 
least two points: 1. The entire home field has many times its due pro- 
portion of men and money in the pastors now laboring here, and the 
support they receive, if every farthing besides went to make known 
Christ to the heathen. 2. Your entire home field has only about 
40,000,000, the Gospel in reach of all of them. The heathen, knowing 
nothing of Christ, are 800,000,000, requiring $20,000 for them to $1000 


at home. | 
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SELF-SUPPORT OF FOREIGN Mission CHURCHES.—AlII progress here is 
quite as important as is the increase of men and means from Christen- 
Weare glad to see a movement for self-support in Old Calabar, Western 
Africa, a mission of the United Presbyterians of Scotland. Recent 
action of the Presbytery proposes that—(1.) The church shall assume the 
support of the native agency, asking from the home church supplementary 
grants temporarily. (2.) The duty of contributing to the funds of the 
parent church still to be kept prominent. (3.) All local funds to be 
under direction of a committee, appointed by and amenable to the local 
Presbytery: this committee to determine all allowances of the native 
agents, and those receiving anything from the funds are not eligible to 
this committee. This movement may be commended to every mission 
of any considerable age and progress, and in some instances it should be 
adopted from the very outset. How can native converts be properly 
trained to self-support, so long as no burdens are imposed upon them, 
and they are allowed to feel that the churches of Christendom will supply 
all salaries of missionaries and native agents, and all expenses for schools, 
churches, &c., from resources that are quite exhaustless? The mistake, 
on this point, in many foreign missions, has been a very serious hindrance 
to the progress of the work. Native preachers and elders receiving 
nothing from the funds, should be enlisted in such committee for fixing 
salaries and controlling funds at the earliest date possible. And we 
venture to suggest that this principle, adopted in case of all home 
missions, would greatly diminish the evils of excessive centralization, 
the number and expense of the central agents and office, and greatly 
increase the efficiency of the work in the entire home mission field. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING DENOMINATIONS OF THE WORLD.— 


Episcopalians, 17,750,000 
Roman Catholics, 12,500,000 
Presbyterians, . 10,000,000 
Unitarians, 1,000,000 


Total, ; 70,250,000 


WHuiIicH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES SEND OUT MOST FOREIGN MISSION- 


‘ARIES P—Of the 78 missionaries sent out by the American board in the 
last 10 years, we see— 
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Andover Theological Seminary has furnished _.. '' . 23 
4 Oberlin, Princeton,. Bangor and Pacific, 3 each, , 12 
Auburn 2 and Toronto 1, 


This record is imperfect as a fair showing of the mission tone and char- 
acter of the different seminaries till we can ascertain the number sent out 
by each through the various other foreign boards. 


Is Basu KESHUB CHUNDER SEN A FANATIC ?—If the watchword of 
the Somajists, ‘‘God the Mother of India,’’ is proof of fanaticism, of 
; what is this utterance proof, viz. : 


= “The sublime and marvelous ethics of Christ—who can condemn, who will née 
18 > honor? The rules of forgiveness and love, meekness, humility, charity, justice, 
sincerity and simplicity, the rules of property, self-restraint, asceticism, constitute 
the highest standard of true ethics, which must find acceptance in all parts of the 
world. Though we are Hindus, we cannot help admiring the superior and exalted 
ethics which Christ brings to us. You cannot deny it; you cannot set it aside. It 
is from God. Your consciences attest it. Ancient philosophy bows before it. A 
greater than Socrates has taught us this lofty ethical code; and we are bound for 
truth’s sake to accept this legacy from Christ. We are all] agreed, irrespective of 
differences of creed and caste, as to the supremacy of the ethical law embodied in. 
Christ’s teaching and character.” 


Must not this utterance of the Babu shock his orthodox Hindu friends 
far more than the above watchword can shock Christians ? 


THE C. M. S. MIssIONARIES vs. BISHOP COPLESTONE IN CEYLON.—- 
Our readers will remember this bishop’s arbitrary measures with the mis- 
sionaries, his withdrawal of license from ‘some, and refusal to license 
others. The difficulty grew to such magnitude that the missionaries and 
native Christians felt constrained to ask relief from the higher church 
authorities in England. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and 
the Bishops of London, Durham and Winchester, at length consented to 
become a committee of arbitration, and Bishop Coplestone pledged him- 
self to abide by their ruling. We are glad to see this committee has 
virtually justified the missionaries and the C. M. Society on every essen- 
tial point. If Bishop Coplestone has even a moiety of common sense, 
and regard for his word and honor, the evil will now be abated. 
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BISHOPS COLENSO AND GRAY, SoUTH AFRICA.—To the statement that 
Bishop Gray has deposed him, Bishop Colenso replies that the Privy 


has pronounced. Bishop-Gray’s proceedings null and void ; and 


that ‘‘if the bishops formally pronounced sentence against me, they did 
sO against an absent man, who had not only not been heard in his own 
defence, but had never even had notice that he was about to be tried.”’ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR Boox.—lIn Vol. II. of this Review, 
page 112, we ventured to express our conviction of the wrong policy of 
the National Council’s committee in destroying a self-supporting magazine 
—the Congregational Quarterly—by taking from it the annual statistics 
and publishing them at the expense of the churches. We hope our 
readers notice that said committee is some $2000 out of pocket the first 
year as a result of this unwise policy ; besides feeling obliged to issue the 
Year Book in curtailed and imperfect form. When shall we have strict 
integrity and honor in the use of all church funds ? 


We notice the Clerical Union of New York has recently had this sub- 


ject under discussion, and disclaim all responsibility and obligation for 
the act of the Council last year, and though they recommend their 
churches in the present emergency to contribute to pay the debt, we are 
very glad to see they express their decided opinion that the action of the 
_ National Council in this matter was unwise, and should not be repeated. 
Is it possible now to undo the mischief, and restore the former order of 
things P 


FAMINES.—We have accounts of very severe and destructive famines in 
several different countries. 

The missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. in Turkey report much suffer 
ing. ‘* All the pastors and preachers are in distress and need aid.’’ In 


Northern Africa the sufferers are counted by thousands. In Russia some 


40,000 have perished by famine and pestilence. In Persia a missionary 
at Oromiah describes the famine as ‘‘terrible.’’ Between 1oo and 200 
throng their doors daily. Wheat flour is nearly $20 per bushel, and 
many people have already torn down their houses and sold the materials 
to buy bread, and some are selling their children. 

In Kashmir (North India), the /adian Herald says 300,000 have per- 
ished, in a population of 500,000 before the famine—three-fifths of the 
population having fallen victims. 

The Lucknow Witness says that the victims of fever and scarcity in the 
northwest provinces, during the two months of October and November 
last, were 751,966. ‘* The banks of the sacred Ganges were covered with 
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corpses preyed upon by birds and beasts, and in all stages of decay. The 
dead were so many it was impossible to dispose of them in the usual 
way.”’ | 

From Brazil also come distressing accounts. Pestilence and famine 
of extreme severity have already resulted in the death of 600,000, and 
the resources of the government are said to have become quite exhausted 
in efforts to relieve the distress. 

For three years the famine has prevailed in the northeastern part of 
Brazil, in a region as large as New York and Pennsylvania, till in utter 
despair the people rose en masse, deserted their homes and rushed for the 
sea-coasts, 100,000 perishing on the march. Of the stronger who reached 
the coast, 90,000 more died in two months. We know of no more terri- 
ble destitution from famine in modern times. 

In Ireland the number reported by Mr. James Redpath, as sure to dite 
from famine or disease, unless supported some months by charity, is 
250,000. For this Irish famine large sums have been contributed in 
India, of which the Bombay Guardian considerately remarks : 


_“ So far as these contributions are spontaneous and not made to meet somebody 
else’s ideas of duty, they are a pleasing illustration of the comity of nations and the 
growth of good-will throughout the world. Yet everybody knows that there is 
wealth in Dublin to meet the entire cost of relieving this famine, without seriously 
diminishing the wealth of the owners. We suppose that there are brewers in Ire- 
land who could give millions in relief, and still have millions left obtained from the 
masses whom their liquor has precipitated on the road to wretchedness. One of these 
gave half a million stg. for the restoration of Dublin cathedral a few years ago, and 
is thought by many to be a follower of him who spoke the parable of the good 
Samaritan.” 


Famine camps are still kept up in India. ‘The Adoni camp, with 400 
inmates ; the Bellary camp, with 500, &c. ; and, so recently as Septem- 


ber last, a poor woman near Kaladgi attempted to boil another woman’s 
child for food. 


The rat plague has enhanced the distress in India, by the great 
destruction of crops, which would otherwise have brought more speedy 
and more complete relief. So serious were the ravages caused by them 
that Government finally offered a reward for each rat killed, and in Sep- 
tember last the official report stated that 5,250,000 had been killed and 
paid for, and the heavy rains were destroying the survivors. 


Disestablishment is still under frequent discussion, and with growing 
favor. The Great Council of Geneva, after a long debate, has developed 
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a large majority in favor of making over all churches, parsonages, &c., 
to the proper church authorities, and of abolishing all state grants for 
religious purposes. We notice that in Antigua, and all the British West 
India colonies, except Barbadoes, disestablishment has become a fact. 
In Russia, too, it is said the 22,000 monks and nuns of the 385 cloisters, 
with their gigantic annual income of 3,000,000 roubles, are attracting 
the attention of the Czar, and some great reform is in contemplation. 

It is significant, in this connection, that Episcopal supervision involves 
increasing friction in different parts of the world. The trouble in Ceylon, 
between Bishop Coplestone and the missionaries, has become chronic, and 
seemingly remediless. The more the difficulty is ‘‘ adjusted’’ and 
‘* settled,’’ the more it won’t stay settled. [Since this was in MS., the 
decision of the English bishops in this case has been rendered, and its 
effects remain to be seen.| The Dean of Maritzburgh was recently in 
open hostility to his bishops, and, soon after, the Dean of Grahamstown 
was condemned by his bishop for contumacy, suspended from his func- 
tions, and deprived of his emoluments. But the dean keeps possession 
of his pulpit, and has the warm sympathy and support of his people. . Is 
there not some invincible lack of congeniality between the kingdom of. 


Christ and that of Cesar, which would justify as complete separation as 
possible P 


EVANGELICAL WorRK IN Russia.—Rev. Henry Lansdell recently dis- 
tributed 3000 portions of Scripture, on a journey through Silesia. The 
Evangelical Hospital, built in St. Petersburg in 1870-73, at a cost of 
150,484 roubles, has over 150 inmates under the superintendence of 
Fraulein Donat and Dr. Von Grunewald, with 7 deaconesses and 1g sis- 
ters under their direction. There is also an Evangelical church in St. 
Petersburg, with a children’s home and 400 inmates, and a home for the 
deaconesses in care of them. 


AustTriA.—We are glad to see the action of the Evangelical Alliance, 
at the late conference, seems to be resulting in some good. The Austrian 
cabinet has so far relaxed the rigor of restrictions on religious services as 
to allow the Rev. E. A. Adams to hold such services with invited guests 
in his own house, and also in a public hall, on giving previous notice to 
the authorities, under a stamp of 22 cents, and paying 77 cents every 
time for the attendance of a policeman, to see that nothing is said or 
done contrary to law; provided that Lutheran, Romish, and Reformed 
school children, between 6 and 15 years of age, are excluded. This is 
great gain, and yet we pity the government that feels it necessary to 
resort to such espionage of religious services. 
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ScHoout.—In 1852 Christian missionaries first went out to 
Kolapoor, India. In two years 500 pupils came to their schools. Then the chiefs 
said we must build a suitable school-house for the new teaching. An elegant 
building of hewn stone was completed in 1875, and the very missionaries whom a 
few years before the people had asked the British government to banish, were 
invited to speak at its dedication. The name of Rajah Ram was given to the school, 
to perpetuate the memory of a young prince of Kolapoor, who was beloved by the 
whole nation. When the boys and girls of India are educated, we shall look for 
good days for that far-off land.”’—Congregationalist.* 


FRIENDLY ISLANDS.—The people of these islands have been evangelized, 
and raised from heathenism to the status of a Christian people governed 
by a Christian king, all in the lifetime of one man. At a recent thanks- 
giving jubilee the first contribution was sent to their first missionary, the 
Rev. John Thomas, now living, in his old age, near Birmingham, Eng- 
land. $500 more they set apart to build Methodist chapels in London. 


CHRISCHONA INSTITUTE.—Four missionaries and their wives, from this 
missionary institution in Switzerland, have recently come to labor in 
Nebraska, takiug charge of destitute fields under the Lutheran synod. 


BREAD CAST ON THE WaTERS.—On one of his journeys in 1835, along 
the coast of China, Dr. Meadows, stopping a few hours on a small island, 
distributed a few Christian tracts. The island was not visited again for 
33 years ; but then a missionary beginning to preach the Gospel there, 
the people astonished him by telling him they knew that doctrine, and 
then went on to tell him of the missionary’s visit and the little tracts he 
gave them. One said, ‘‘ He gave them to my father, who was so much 
impressed by them that when dying, he charged me to keep them care- 
fully, and perhaps God would yet send some one to teach them more 
fully.’” A Christian church of 60 members has been gathered, largely 
the result of those tracts given 35 years before by Dr. Meadows. 


MONUMENT TO SCHWARTZ.—In the first volume of this REVIEW, pages. 
335-7, and Vol. II., page 5, is given some account of the death of 
Schwartz, and of the monument erected to his memory by the Maharajah 
of Tanjore. The great missionary of the Scotch Free Church, Rev. Dr. 
Duff, whose life and work have recently been so ably and admirably 
enshrined in two large volumes by Dr. Smith, visited Southern India in 


* See a view of this school-building in the first volume of this REVIEw, page 129, 
where also the facts are given in more detail, and a little more accurately. 
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1846, and, in his journal at the time, recorded an expression of his emo- 
tions as he gazed on Schwartz’ monument. We feel sure our readers will 
~ appreciate the emotion of one of the ablest of modern missionaries as he 
gazed on the monument of one of the noblest of the early workers in the 
same field, who had developed the very highest type of apostolic zeal, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice. As he gazed on this monument, Duff seems 
to have been spell-bound to such a degree as quite to lose consciousness 
of his surroundings. As quoted in Dr. Smith’s second volume, Dr. Duff 
wrote 


_ “The spectacle is extraordinary. I confess it overpowered me. The monument 
is fixed in the wall ; in front of it is a railing. I approached it: instinctively leant 
_my elbow on it—gazed at the monument as if I were in a trance. I had no con- 
sciousness as to what had become of my companions; I was literally absorbed. [ 
am not given to sentimentalism, but I was absorbed. There was a spell-like power 
in that simple monument. I stood before it. I forgot time and space. I knew not 
where I was, for consciousness was gone. Call it dream or vision, or trance or 
absorption, I ¢are not. It was human nature, human feeling, human sympathy. 
Before me, in solid, well-grained marble, in bold but not obtrusive or glaring relief, 
was the couch of the dying saint ; on it stretched, lay the pale, bald, worn-out veteran 
apostolic man, whose assistfnce and mediation heathens, Hindu and Mahomedan, 
as well as Christian-governing powers eagerly coveted, in the last gasp of expiring 
nature. Behind him, at the head, stood the affectionate, tender, sympathizing, 
loving fellow-laborer, Guericke. There he is, looking wistfully at the pale, collapsed 
features of the mighty saint, whose spirit was then departing to join the general 
assembly of the first-born. And there is the Maharajah Serfoji in his full dress, 
standing by the couch and holding the left hand of the dying father in his, the 
heathen prince emphatically acknowledging his grateful obligations, as a son, to the 
Protestant Christian missionary, while his ministers of state stand respectfully and 
sorrowfully and sympathizingly behind him, gazing at that bland countenance which 
retained the stamped impress of benevolence even in death.” 


THE Hope AND DuTyY oF THE CHURCH.— 


“Tt will not be denied by any careful observer of social life, that the church has 
to-day more open enemies in vulgar vice, and more faithless traitors within her own 
fortress, than she has suffered for a century. As a social institution, she maintains 
her hold upon modern life; but her spiritual power is not widely felt in circles of 
cultivated and fashionable life. And to-day the hope of evangelical piety and 
morality is in the members of churches whose social status is among the masses. 
Hence it is the manifest interest and duty of the churches to cater less for the upper- 
tendom and more for the masses of their fellow-men.”—S. H. Young, Jr., D. D., in 


Independent. 


That this utterance accords with fact and the true genius of the Gospel, 
admits of no possible doubt. But must we not go farther, and, leaving 
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the scornful, Gospel-hardened neglecters in Christendom, preach Christ 
_ to the 800,000,000 of heathendom who know nothing of Him ? 


“In order to accomplish the world’s evangelization, we need a higher style of 
Christianity than that which passes current in our congregations; and, before that 
can be attained, there must be a more thorough social separation of the church from 
the world. The church itself must be revived before the world can be converted. 
* * “The temperature of the church, as a whole, must rise until it attains to evan- 
gelistic heat, before it can ever begin to shine, or impart light and heat to others. 
* * The reason why our progress at present is so slow, compared to what it was 
in apostolic times, is, that we depend too much and too exclusively'on the labors of 
paid agency, which is, and must necessarily be, very limited, and too little on the 
revived and cultivated enthusiasm of the whole Church of Christ in all its mem- 
bers.” — Rev. James Gall. 


The most earnest and thoughtful workers in the foreign field are 
coming more thoroughly under the conviction here expressed. The Rev. 
Mr. Evans, long a missionary in India, closed his last report as follows: 


‘Mercenaries who preach only for pay, will only harass the leader and burden 
the funds, and disgrace the cause of God. I venture to say that the great want of 
India now is, a band, yea, bands upon bands of devoted men of God from among the 
natives, who will deem it their highest honor and the greatest pleasure to proclaim 
to the millions of India the unsearchable riches of Christ—men thirsting for fitness, 
mentally and spiritually, to become the honored ambassadors of God to those who 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. Until such men are forthcoming from 
among our converts, every effort to fit preachers for mission labor will be futile, and 
God alone can supply the want. Oh, that the mantles of such devoted servants of 
God as the late beloved Nainsukh, of Monghyr, and the esteemed Shujdat Ali, of Cal- 
cutta, might fall from on high on many of our converts in India.” 


GREAT IS YOUR v., 12.— 


“As a general thing, the highest work, the work that appeals to the highest 
instincts in man, is worst paid.’’—National Baptist. 

True, if you mean paid by man, in paltry trash of this world ; but 
false, absolutely fa/se, if you mean the only pay that is or can be worthy 
of such work. No sincere deed or word for Christ or humanity ever 
loses its reward-—not even a cup of cold water given to a disciple trom ~ 
love to Christ. Try to annihilate matter if you will, but seek not to 


change this unchanging law of God. And let us not inadvertently libel 
the Almighty. 


GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS, THAT NOTHING BE Lost.—Some make 
eloquent pleas for self-sacrifiee by those living on incomes of $300 to 
$1000 per year, while themselves indulging habits which make them feel 
and say that they cannot live on salaries less than $4000 or $5000. If 
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all who plead for self-sacrifice for the sake of Christ and his work, would 
- conscientiously save the fragments for this work, and prevent avoidable 


losses and leakages, our thousands for preaching Christ to the heathen _ 


would quickly become millions. A ‘‘ Waste Not Society ’’ of 100 young 
people in Brighton, England, raised for mission work last year $140 by 
saving and selling waste paper. 


MISSIONARY PROPERTY.— 


“Yes : that is wise, and just what our own society has partially accomplished, but 
not thoroughly, as yet. ‘ Resolved,’ say the Wesleyan mission board, ‘that steps be 
taken as soon as practicable to compile a register of all mission property, showing 
the tenure on which it is held, the trusts upon which it is settled, its value,’ etc. Our 
‘land’ in the United States, obtained by bequests, is a troublesome interest, and our 
foreign property should be very carefully looked into, and, our conviction is, the 
titles in Europe should be gradually transferred to the conferences there as fast as the 
case admits of. It is amazing to know what large property we hold, dependent on 
the probity of men and common usage, both in Europe and India.”—Missionary col- 
umn of the Northern. : 


Our costly and extensive foreign missionary establishments are of ques- 
tionable wisdom; not only for the great expense of supporting and 
caring for them, but more especially for their injurious influence on the 
heathen, inquirers and converts. ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasure on 
earth.’’ ‘* My kingdom is not of this world.’’ 

We are willing to be understood as distinctly calling in question the 
wisdom of these large property investments in foreign mission fields, to 
be owned, controlled and managed by the officers of the missionary 
organizations. The same missionary editor of the M. E. Church writes: 


“We have $250,000 worth of real estate to-day in our foreign fields more than we 
had four years ago, and the aggregate of the residuum of our appropriations in the 
form of churches and parsonages alone, in our foreign fields, exceeds $1,169,000 esti- 
mated value. Here are large property interests for the supervision of which we hold 
the Secretary, so far as to blame him if any irregularity occurs in titles, transfers, 
uses, preservation, etc., unless he call the attention of the board to it.” 


We do not single out the M. E. Church as peculiar in this matter ; 
most of the missionary organizations adopt the same policy, eveh when 
unable to make such large investments. We believe a wiser policy would 
make the present incomes of the foreign boards accomplish vastly more 
in evangelizing the heathen and developing among those evangelized the 
elements of true spiritual life. Much less money should be used in prop- 
erty investments, and what is used should be mostly as grants-in-aid to 
native Christians and churches, the churches and school-houses built with 
it to be theirs to own, light, repair and care for in every respect—the 
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missionaries in the fields and the officers at home having no responsibility 
or care for them other than to give good advice. 

We notice with pleasure an approximation, at least, to this policy, by 
the Presbyterian Church, South, in case of its mission in Greece. Zhe 
Missionary for April, 1880, page 81, says: ‘‘ All church property belongs 
to the ‘ Greek Evangelical Church,’ and is held by trustees for this organ- 
ization.’’ We commend this subject to the very serious and prayerful 
consideration of our many foreign boards and their officers, as also to 
the missionaries and to all who pray and give for this work. 


INDIA—THE Nizam’s Districr.—The Vorthern Christian Advocate 
Says: 


“The Wesleyans have entered the Nizam’s territories in India. No missionary 
society has hitherto penetrated the interior of Hyderabad, with its 11,000,000 
people. The Wesleyans have been invited to establish schools in the cities and 
villages of that province, the hot-bed of Moslem fanaticism and political factionists, 
like no other spot on earth. Singularly enough the Nizam sided with the English in 
the mutiny. The Wesleyans have a gigantic undertaking in this region.” 


And yet notwithstanding these immense regions in India, so long 
neglected by Christendom, we have heard missionary Secretaries, editors, 
and even missionaries themselves, represent that almost every large town 
and city in India is now occupied by missionaries—strangely ignorant or 
oblivious of these vast regions and their millions still without the Gospel. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT vs. THE JESUITS.—The decrees suppressing 
the Jesuits’ establishments in France mark a new epoch. ‘They are said 
to have 74 such establishments, and to have increased in number from 
200 in 1845 to 1500 members at present. We apprehend the government 
will find it no easy maiter to enforce its decrees. 


THE FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS BANK AND ITS Loss OF $2,000,000 !—How 
came this enormous loss to the poor freedmen who deposited their little 
savings in this bank? The Vermont Chronicle says the report of a special - 
committee brings in a unanimous verdict that ‘‘ there was lack of respon-. 


_ sible oversight, and the powers vested in the trustees were exercised by three 


members of the finance committee, and even by the actuary acting alone.’’ 
We italicise this statement, wishing all who read it, and deprecate the 
result of such perverted powers, to note that this is just what is being 
constantly done by the trustees and boards of some of our benevolent and 
missionary organizations. ‘They allow their powers to be exercised by 
unfit and irresponsible men. 
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BisHop TyRRELL’s LEGAcCy.—lIn our issue of July last, page 241, we 
mentioned the fact that this Bishop of Newcastle, Australia, had ‘‘ given 
$1,250,000 to theological and other schools and objects zm his didcese.”’ 
Since then we have seen this same item in some dozen or twenty 
exchanges, with the variation that the gift was made to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. As we find no acknowledgment of the princely gift in 
the C. MZ. S. Jntelligencer, and that society reports no missions in Aus- 
tralia, will the Suaday Magazine, or some of the many papers and peri- 
odicals in question, be so kind as to mention the authority for saying it 
was given to the Church Missionary Society ? 


THE CREES ALL CHRISTIANIZED.—The Bishop of Moosonee writes :— 


“The Crees dwell along the coast of Hudson’s Bay, and for about 300 miles inland 
on both sides. Nota tribe of this family remains in heathenism. While there are 
individuals who still practice heathen rites, the lump is leavened by Christianity. 
Polygamy has nearly disappeared ; the marriage tie is as sacred as among Europeans. 
Nearly all are baptized. Most of the adults read and write.” “ The Ojibways are 
not far behind the Crees. They long resisted the truth, but many of them are now 
communicants.”’ | 


EMIGRATION FROM ENGLAND.—We are surprised at the large number 
of emigrants leaving Great Britain for other parts of the world. In the 
one month of August last, 30 vessels sailed from the Mersey with 
13,583 emigrants, to America, Australia, East and West Indies, and 
Western Africa. Of this number, 8476 were English, 1133 Scotch, 1383 
Irish, and the rest foreigners or unknown. The general agent for New 
Zealand reports 2000 applications a day of those wishing to be taken to 
that country. 


OpiumM.—Rev. Mr. Evans says no less than 3,000,000 men in China 
perish annually from the use of opium. Sir Rutherford Alcock estimated 
the number of opium-smokers in China at three to four millions ; others, 
more intimately acquainted with the people, say two-thirds of the adult 
malés and one-sixth of the women smoke it. In Ningpo, a city of 
400,000 people, are 2700 opium shops. ‘The worst thing in this connec- 
tion is that Great Britain, by the dire force of war and destruction, com- 
pelled the Chinese to admit their opium, carry to them 6,000,000 pounds 
of the poison per annum, devote 1200 square miles of the richest soil in 
India to its growth, and have this year increased the area. 


PauL’s METHOD.—lIn Vol. II., p. 369, of this Review, we made some 
strictures on statements classifying Paul, in his missionary policy and 
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methods, with modern missionaries. ‘The following paragraph from the 
pen of Rev. W. Stevenson, another missionary in India, comes nearer 
our views of the case than did the statements of Mr. Carpenter, viz. : 


“St. Paul’s method was, I believe, higher and more spiritual. He had such an 
insight both into the truth of God and the nature of man, such a fire of Christian 
love, such an impetuosity of Christian zeal, that he was able, with equal strength 
and wisdom, to cleave a way for the truth into almost any society that came within 
his reach. Would to God a St. Paul arose in this land! We might then see a 
flame lighted in one centre after another, which would soon make a blaze all over 
India. But I may be excused for saying that I do not expect to see a St. Paul 
among the foreign missionaries to India. The weakness of the present churches of 
Christendom—to speak of nothing else—forbids the hope of that. If we could only 
look for a St. Paul or two, we should not require any missionary societies, with all 
their elaborate [and costly] machinery, much of which is far from being purely 
spiritual, and not a little of it, I fear, inconsistent with the spiritual.” 


This last sentence, coming from such an earnest and devoted mis- 
sionary, deserves serious and prayerful thought. Instead of claiming the 
Apostle Paul in the category of modern missionaries, it rather becomes 
us to study how to render our missionaries more like Paul, in self-denial 
and love for Christ and souls, and how to make our missionary societies 
less elaborate and costly, and, in their elements and working, more vital 
with the spirit of Paul and of Christ. 

“Paul laid the entire responsibility of church work and church government upon 
his native converts, under the immediate supervision of the Holy Spirit, just as fast 
as he and his trusted fellow-missionaries could get them well organized, precluding 
foreign interference. His general administrative bishops were natives of the foreign 
countries in which he had planted the Gospel ; such men as Timothy and Titus. 
He took it for granted that the Gospel is worth to any country incalculably more 


than all the cost of food, raiment and traveling expenses of the messengers devoted 
wholly to its promulgation.”—Rev. Wm. Taylor. 


IV.--CENTRAL AFRICA. 


CENTRAL AFRICA is opening with such wonderful interest and rapidity, that | 
we feel sure intelligent readers will be glad to keep posted on all reliable reports. 
of progress. More complete and accurate facts and figures anent the older 
missions around the coast, we shall bring out hereafter. 

Road-making.—We are glad to see Messrs. John and Frederick Moir, of 
Edinburgh, have nearly completed the 65-mile road past the cataracts of the 
Shire river, so as to connect, in this way, navigation below and above, gaining 
ready access for traffic and travel some 800 miles inland from the coast, a 
work helpful to missions as well as to traffic. 
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The exploration of the Sahara Desert, with a view to the construction of a 
railway across it, has now fairly begun. Colonel Flatter’s expedition left 
Wargla on the 5th of April, on their southward march. In addition to the 
leader, the party comprises nine scientific officers and twelve French soldiers, 
besides numerous camel drivers, chiefly belonging to the Chambaas tribe. 

Our consul at Tunis reports that the French have just completed their 
railway from Tunis to their frontier, 120 miles, with branches to Mediterranean 
ports—its capital stock, $18,000,000, with a telegraph line in full operation ; an 
enterprise showing unmistakably their estimate of the importance of their hold 
on Africa, and their purpose to do their part to open it up more fully. 

Rev. S. T. Wilson and Mr. Felkin, with three chiefs of Mtesa, had reached 


Suakim, March 16th, and the society promptly authorized their coming to 


England. 
Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, has offered the Church Missionary Society $5000, 
on condition of $20,000 being given by others, the amount ($25,000) to be used 


in opening a good road direct from the east coast of Africa to the Victoria 
Nyanza by way of the Dana river. Lines of railroad are also proposed from 


the eastern coast ; one from Delegoa bay to Pretoria; one from Kelwa to Lake 
Nyassa, and the third from some point near Zanzibar to Lake Tanganyika. 
For this third road we learn a Manchester company has already been organized. 


Universities Mission.—After the death of Bishop Mackenzie, and the falling 
back of this mission from the vicinity of Lake Nyassa to the coast, its inland 
station, Masasi, was begun nearly four years ago, and has become a very 
important centre. One of its missionaries, Rev. Chauncey Maples, claims for 
it the most salubrious climate in Central Africa. He speaks of dense forests 
hanging full of india-rubber vines, their ‘‘ fruit luscious and grateful ;’’ and a 
very noticeable feature of the district is the fertility of the soil. Its rice is 


famous, as also the sorghum and sesamum, and the cassava grows to an 


enormous size. Guavas, oranges, lemons, limes, pomegranates, custard-apples, 
mangoes, pine-apples, jack and other fruits, thrive under the cultivation of the 
mission; cinnamon, ginger, cloves and coffee have been tried with some 
success, and last year vegetable marrow, cucumbers, peas and potatoes, were 
introduced and yielded a good crop. Mr. Maples, on one of his journeys, met 
an old man at Matola, in the Makonde country, who had over his shoulder an 
old coat much decayed, and damaged by wear and time, but still revealing its 
English make and material. Whence came it, he wondered, and listened 
intently as the old African told of a white man who, ten years before, had 
traveled to Mataka’s town—a white man, whom to have once seen and talked 
with, was to remember forever. He told how this white man treated black men 
as his brothers—described him as a short man with a bushy moustache, and a 
keen, piercing eye, his words always gentle, and his manners always kind, 


whom all loved to follow as a leader, for he knew the way to every man's 


heart ; and his memory would be cherished all along the Rovuma Valley when 
those now living had long been dead. Such was the old man’s account of the 
noble Livingstone, He showed the coat, ragged now, he knew, but it was a 
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reminder of the giver, and to no one but an Englishman would he ever part 
with it, He subsequently consented to let Mr. Maples have it, to — to 
Livingstone’s friends in the white man’s country. (apace aa 

Mr. Maples gives an interesting account of his visit to the dreaded chief, 
Machemba, a blood-thirsty freebooter, and the great slave-dealer of that part 
of the country. He showed little fear of the white man, avowed his fondness 
for the Arab’s powder, cloth and beads, and his purpose to continue to sell 
slaves for them ; but seemed somewhat taken with the suggestion that he could 
get these and other European products in exchange for ivory, copal and india- 
rubber, and finally let the missionary party take his son and two other boys 
with them to educate at the mission-school, and gave them a huge lion skin as 
a parting gift. 

We have expressed our fears that the resignation of Col. Gordon would 
leave the vast region between Egypt and Uganda exposed to the ravages of 
slave-catchers. One of his former officers, now in Abyssinia, under date of 
January 8th, 1880, writes: ‘‘I feel bound to tell your Excellency that among 
many horrible things I see here every day, I have just beheld one which goes 
to my very heart,’’ and goes on to describe a gang of ‘‘ 200 boys and girls, of 
the ages of 8 to 16 years,”’ just brought in from the Godjam province, and tells 
how they were received by King John in lieu of taxes imposed on the conquered 
Gallas tribes, and distributed by the king to his various: chieftains in payment 
for service. This ‘‘ open sore of the world ”’ is not yet healed. 


Blantyre.—We gave some account of this mission, particularly of the new 
station at Zomba, on pages 122-124 of this volume. Later reports speak of 
Zomba as a healthful and desirable station; and Rev. Mr. McDonold writes: 
‘Our missionary work at Zomba promises well. The pecple are very attentive. 
* %* %* There are 4000 people at Zomba who wish to be received under our 
‘protection Several of these are being kidnapped to make up the Arab cara- 
vans. We all feel as if we should like to go and put these Arabs in stocks. 
We would be told, however, that it is no business of ours to interfere. We 
could easily do it. We wish that some civil power would take the matter in 
hand.”’ | 

Mr. Buchanan, of Zomba, writes: ‘‘ Much annoyance has been caused in the 
district by a company of Arabs having come to Kawingo, on Mount Chilulu. 
Kawingo having been supplied by them with powder, senthis men, armed with 
flint-locks, into Malemya’s territory to capture and carry off all the people they | 
could lay hands on. At one village about 20 people, women and children, 
were carried off during the night; at another village 4 people; andin a number 
of cases single individuals have been met by them and taken away. In the 
midst of it all not a few have lost their lives.’’ A little quiet had followed these 
captures, but the natives feared Kawingo was preparing for another raid. 

The mission receives and protects deserving refugees that come to Blantyre, 
but take none under protection at Zomba. Here is evidence that the slave. 
trade in Eastern and Central Africa is only scotched, not killed. On this point 
take a few extracts from Mr. McDonald’s letters. ‘‘ Chalagwe, one of Living- 
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stone's old servants, came to Blantyre to seek an asylum from Chipitula, * * 
his brother, who now threatens to kill him.”’ ‘In the beginning of the week 
six other citizens of Chipitula came asking an asylum, but knowing the danger — 
of meddling with the Makalolo chiefs, we advised them to go home. But as 
poor Chalagwe had come so far from his native land, and that in company with 
a white man, we thought he might stay till we heard what Chipitula had to 
say. When refugees come from the M'ayao, they come to avoid being sold; 
the refugees from the Makalolo come to avoid being killed.”’ | 

‘‘ November 19th.—A man came in from M’Kanda’s neighborhood, with two 
daughters and his wife. He said his head man had threatened to kill him 
because he would not let his two daughters be sold. This man had originally . 
belonged to the foot of Sochi, and many of our people came to confirm his 
story. He wasa freeman. We allowed him to stay. 

‘“‘21st.—The air is full of wars and rumors of wars. Many of our villagers 
keep watch on their account all night. Last night, men that were sent down 
from Blantyre to carry food for the Livingstonia watchmen, returned as they 
came to the scene of bloodshed. Chelemone, who had come up the road, was 
the first to enlighten us on the subject. He said M’Kanda wanted to attack the 
people belonging to Blantyre. Ten men went armed with guns. They sawa 
party carrying maize, and immediately fired on them. One man received a 
bullet in the forehead. Another man fell with a severe wound. If M’Kanda 
did want to attack the Blantyre people, he had played himself a very clever 
trick. The attacked party was, to be sure, carrying maize as well as our peo- 
ple, but they had come from M’Kanda's own district, and were going to sell 
their maize for salt at the Lower Shire. 

‘‘Very likely M’Kanda wanted to strike a blow at Blantyre by this raid. 
The leader was a headman of his that has had some provocation. About a 
week ago he is reported to have lost five slaves in this way: The traffic has 
been so brisk they cannot get slave-stocks ready in time for all their victims ; 
so this headman made the slaves fast by tying. Some of the slaves, however, 
had strong teeth; and when one is liberated he does not always forget his 
companions. The result was that they escaped, and started for Blantyre. But 
they were not a match for their pursuers. They were all overtaken and slain 
when but half-way. The Arab slave-dealers are evidently clever men. They 
show much tact in managing the chiefs. They are carrying on their work 
between our two mission stations. 

‘* 23d. Sabbath.—Slave refugees have just come in. Those traders have the 
whole country in a perfect uproar.”’ 

Quere. Was it this account that led to reports, in some of our missionary 
periodicals, that-‘‘ Blantyre had been attacked and six persons killed?’ No 
-mention is here made of an actual attack on Blantyre, and only two were shot 
in the collision elsewhere. Still there can be no wonder if the vile Arab slave- 
dealers attempt to destroy such a place of refuge for their escaped victims, and. 
the mission is doubtless awake to its danger. 


The C. M. S. Mission in Uganda.—Rev. C. T. Wilson and Dr. Felkin, with. 
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King Mtesa’s three chiefs, reached Suakim March 16th, and: London in April. 
We hear of their presence in England at the May anniversaries. Their pres- 
ence on the platform, and the address of Rev._Mr.Wilson, seem to have 
awakened much interest. The C. M.S. reports an income of $1,108,615, never 
surpassed, and reached but once before in the society's history. Mr. Mackay 
and the other two missionaries were remaining at Mtesa’s capital at latest 
advices from them, and with this embassy in England daily becoming wiser, 
and gathering a fund of valuable information to carry back to their king and 
people, even if the temporary influence of the Jesuits over Mtesa is all that 
they themselves report it to be, we can feel little apprehension of permanent 
injury to the C. M. S. Mission from the presence and intrigues of the Jesuits. 

The missionaries of the London Misstonary Society, on Lake Tanganyika, 
have begun work at three different stations—Ujiji, Uguha, on the west side of 
the lake, and Uramba, the capital of Mirambo. The directors of the society 
have approved this action, and have appointed Mr. David Williams, Mr. Walter 
S. Palmer, M, D., and the Rev. Alfred J. Wookey, who has already seen mis- 
sidnary service in Bechuanaland, to go and reinforce the mission. 


The American Board again announces a party about ready to move on 
Bihé from the western coast of Africa, viz., Mr. William W. Bagster, William 
H. Sanders, and Samuel T. Miller. Mr. Miller is a graduate of Hampton 
Institute, Va., and of African descent. 

Rev. M. W. Pinkerton, of some years’ experience in the Zulu mission, and 
now on his first visit to America, leaves his family here, and goes at once to 
explore from the eastern coast in the direction of Umzila’s kingdom. Mr. 
Erwin H. Richards, and Miss M, A. Bebout, are expected to join him next 
September. | 


V.--SOUTH AND WEST AFRICA. 


TuE Rev. C. F. Richardson, missionary at Bakunda, co-operating with the 
Consolidated Am. Baptist Missionary Convention, under date of October 28th, 
1879, writes: ‘‘On Saturday, 25th, we hada fight. Our people fought des- 
perately. The town is composed of three villages. One village fought the 
other two. The cause of the fight was their Ju Ju and foolish customs. We 
were quietly arranging for our Sunday services when the war broke out. I 
ran out and rang our church bell. This bell they respected when all other ~ 
means failed. They fought with sticks, Late at night we dressed wounds. 
To-day they called me to sit in court. They conducted themselves orderly. 
The two villages paid fines, and, pouring water on their feet as a memorial, 
declared for peace. I stood for the first time in a Ju Ju house. I spoke to the 
people of our work as a mission of peace. I then asked for and obtained the 
house as a meeting-house. * * * I would say to the American public of 
this people, as I observed them while sitting in court to-day, as on other occa- 
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sions, in their manners, ideas, oratory, gestures, judgment, order—I say before 


_my Father in Heaven, I lie not, that more of lofty principle, more love of 


justice, more intellectual power, I never saw at home, although exhibited 
behind a breast devoid of shirt, and head without a hat, I can walk here with 
gentlemen. Some of them are of noble stature. They talk so consistently and 
intelligently as to astonish you. 

Colonization.—The number of freedmen sent to Africa since the liberation 
of the slaves in the United States, is said to be 3382; previously to that date, 
11,998: making, in all, with 5722 recaptured on the coast, 21,092. This, as 
the result of the Colonization’s Society’s efforts thus far, seems not a bad 
showing. The present outlook for Liberia is more hopeful than at any previous 
time. 


Degenerate Native Converts.— The Natal Mercury says many of the Christian 
Caffres in South Africa still sell their daughters for cattle, and practice polygamy 
as formerly. A poor type of Christianity, this, and the church, foreign boards, 
and missionaries may well bear in mind that the quality is quite as important 
as the quantity of Christianity propagated, if this world is ever to be won to 
the true love and service of Christ. 

Henry M. Stanley .—This name having become public property, in virtue of 
the persevering energy and courage of the African explorer, it is well to place 
on record the fact that Stanley’s true name was John Rowlands; that he was 


. found destitute in childhood ; was placed in St. Asaph’s poor-house at the age 


of three years, where he remained ten years, receiving a fair education; that 
he then shipped as cabin boy on a vessel bound to New Orleans, where he 
entered the service of a merchant named Stanley, who adopted him and gave 
him his own name. Pressed into the Confederate service in the late war, he 
was taken prisoner, and enlisted in the United States navy. After the war he 
was, for a while, in Turkey, and then in Abyssinia, as correspondent of the 
NV. Y. Herald. Sent in search of Livingstone, he found him at Ujiji, Lake 
Tanganyika, in 1871 ; and the work he has accomplished since is not likely 
soon to fade from the public mind. 

Mt. Holyoke reproducing Itself in South Africa,—Less than eight years ago 
Rev. Dr. Murray, of Wellington, South Africa, wrote to the principal of this 
seminary for a teacher of a girls’ school at Wellington. From that beginning 
there are now 28 devoted American teachers engaged in teaching and building 
up such institutions in South Africa. Their pupils are the descendants of 
Dutch, English, and French Huguenot settlers; and the eight institutions 
already established are doing much to benefit these, and are preparing them 
for evangelical work among the natives—a work promptly and successfully 
begun. 

West Indian Mission to Africa.—We are truly gratified to find that Chris- 
tianity, as planted and rooted in the West Indies by the Church of England 
many years ago, has been showing itself genuine by efforts to evangelize 
Africa. Christian hearts in Barbadoes devised the plan, and formed an organ- 
ization some 24 years ago; first sent out one white missionary with an African, 
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who was a candidate for the ministry. These, after mature deliberation and 
investigation, fixed upon a populous region on the Rio Pongo, some 180 miles 
~north of Sierra Leone—a region till then never occupied by any Christian 
mission—and there began some efforts to make known the Gospel and win the 
people to the Christian faith. The mission was reinforced by the association 
in Barbadoes. In its early years, four out of five of the white laborers fell 
victims to the climate, and eventually the work had to be carried on almost 
wholly by Africans. The mission is still being prosecuted, and some of its 
results are: 1. There has been marked and growing improvement in houses, 
dress, and cultivating the soil, and the civilization introduced has extended 
widely among the heathen. 2. The foreign slave trade has been effectually 
extinguished, and domestic slavery greatly mitigated, the members of slave 
families being no longer separated from each other by sale or otherwise. 
3. One of the chiefs who has stoutly opposed and hindered the work from the 
first, has, the past year, been converted and baptized. 4. The children and 
youth are becoming well educated. 5. Large portions of the Bible and the 
book of common prayer have been translated into their language—the Susz, 
churches, and school-houses have been built, the Lord’s day widely observed, 
and church services and ordinances regularly held and administered. .6. Many 
Mahomedans and hundreds of the heathen have been hopefully converted, 
and, after careful instruction and preparation, have been baptized and con- 
firmed. The special centres of mission work are, Fallangia, Farringia, Domin- 
gia, and the Isles de Los. We notice that the Barbadoes board has latterly 
been assisted somewhat in the support of this mission by Christians in England. 
The S. P. G. has furnished the salary of one missionary and two chatechists, 
and another party furnishes $1000 a year to keep up a mission boat, repair the 
buildings, &c. Since the appointment of the present Bishop of Sierra Leone, 
he also gives the benefit of his oversight and occasional visits to this mission. 
We hope the Barbadoes board which inaugurated this work will retain its 
control and enlarge its efforts, as the work of the mission enlarges. The 
special interest obtaining from this origin of the mission should be carefully 
guarded, and /Azs apostolical succession not be broken. There is more self- 
denying Christian work being done in Africa than we were, till recently, 
aware of. 


Bishop Colenso, of Natal, Africa, and his Dean.—It is known that the 
Propagation Society (S. P. G.) ceased, years since, to recognize the Episcopal | 
authority of Dr. J. W. Colenso, and resolved to maintain the sole Episcopal 
authority of Bishop Macrorie, of South Africa, in Natal also. Some months 
ago the Rev. Mr. Colley went from England to Natal, to act as dean and 
archdeacon under Bishop Colenso, claiming to do so with the approval of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and also of the Bishops of Worcester and Exeter. 
The dean seems to have lent his influence to support the Dean of Grahams- 
town, who has been excommunicated by his Bishop Macrorie, in resisting the 
action of the provincial church of South Africa. At the monthly meeting of 
the Propagation Society, Jan. 16th, the Bishop of London presiding, a resolu- 
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tion was proposed and adopted reaffirming the former action of the Society vs. 
Bishop Colenso, and showing a determination to uphold only Bishop Macrorie. 
But a proposal to censure the archbishops and bishops who were said to have 
encouraged Mr. Colley, failed to carry by a single vote ; and Dean Stanley, of 
Westminster, amidst frequent interruptions, passed a glowing eulogium on 
Bishop Colenso, affirming that when his opposers had been long dead and 
buried, Bishop Colenso would be remembered for his translation of the Scrip- 
tures and his earnest sympathy and work for the Africans. 

The Zulu War vs. Missions.—The hopes cherished that the subjugation of 
Cetawayo and the Zulus would further the work of Christian missionaries there, 
seem not thus far to be realized. The elevation to office and power of the 
degenerate Scotch renegade, John Dunn, by the British authorities, seems to 
us unpardonable. Such degeneracy finds sufficient incitement without such a 
reward conferred by the authorities of Christian England. 

With the bitter hate of the Burmese and Garos, abundant disaffection and 
occasional outbreaks in the best-settled portions of India, the Afghans, not 
satisfied with the destruction of Major Cavagnari and his embassy, now 
fiercely threatening General Roberts and his army, and with the rulers and 
people of the vast Chinese empire showing unmistakable evidence that their 
moral sense is outraged by the British enforcement of the opium trade, does it 
not become England to show more respect to the statutes and ordinances of 
the Supreme Government of the Almighty, if she would have her subject 
states and chiefs respect her own government ? 


West Africa.—The Wesleyans of England have long had prosperous missions 
in Western Africa. In the district comprising Yoruba and Popo sections, they 
have 28 stations in a distance of 700 miles, z. ¢., between Cape Coast Castle 
and the Niger. Take the whole western coast, and their stations occupied and 
planned are in all 162. The missionaries are everywhere well received; with 
increasing knowledge of the country and climate, they become more healthy, 
and some of them are pushing well back into the interior. 

King Ockiya, of Brass, one of the stations of the C. M.S., is dead. Three 
years ago he renounced idolatry, and gave all his idols to Bishop Crowther. 
During his recent sickness, the idol priests tried to induce him to recant, but 
he is said to have died calling on Christ, though he had not been received into 
the church as a communicant. 

At Bonny, another station, a marked increase of interest and attendance on 
preaching had resulted in 11 baptisms and 200 candidates asking to be bap- 


tized. 


Emigrants to Liberia.—In the first volume of this REVIEW, pp. 241 and 
315, we gave some account of the eagerness of the freedmen of the South to 
emigrate to Liberia. When the bark Azor sailed from Charleston, S. C., 130 
more than could be taken crowded on board, and had to re-embark. Among 
the large number who did sail, sickness broke out, and 23 are said to have died 
on the passage. Besides, reports of the discomforts of those who landed, were 
not such as to increase the wish for immigration, and, very likely, had some 
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influence in turning the attention of freedmen to Kansas and other Western 
states. But reports now came from those same emigrants by the ‘ Azor,”’ 
saying they are delighted with Liberia, and nothing could induce them to return 
to America. 

Twin Children saved from Death.—The cruel custom in Africa of killing all 
twin; children at birth, is generally known. Archdeacon Crowther gives a 
_ recent instance in which the Christian converts succeeded in saving twin girls 
from the usual fate. They were two children of Christian natives, but the 
heathen gathered in crowds around, and, much excited, insisted on the babes 
being killed. The converts refused, and while Mr. Crowther and the more 
resolute converts held the mob at bay, others succeeded in escaping with the 
infants on board a steamer just arrived. 7 

Livingstone Inland Misston.—Those watching efforts for the evangelization 
of Africa, will have noticed the organization of this mission in 1877, and the 
movements of its agents in Western Africa. Nine of them had reached 
Stanley’s Pool, on the Livingstone river, some months ago, and a new party of 
five more, trained, like the former, in the Zas¢ London Institute, had started to 
jointhem. This party has in it an architect, engineer, surveyor, carpenter, and 
printer. | 

Archdeacon Johnson left his charge at Breadfruit, in December last, for his 
more specific duties on the upper Niger. It marks the esteem in which heis . 
held by his people, as well as their liberality, that, on parting, they presented 
him an address and a purse of forty sovereigns ($200). Mr. Johnson is an 
African, but a man of much culture and ability. | 

Hlenry M. Stanley.—Advices from Stanley, in November last, left him at 
Vivi, having established another station opposite the 12th cataract, counting 
upward. The station is on high land, with abrupt precipices north and south, 
and some 200 feet above the river. It involved cutting a road 500 yards from 


a point near the first falls. Of his European assistants, three had died and one 
had deserted. 


VIL.--COST OF PERIODICALS TO MISSION FUNDS. 


WE have intimated a purpose to present the details of expenditure by | 
some of our foreign missionary boards in printing periodicals for gratui- 
tous distribution to Christian readers. —The motive and argument for this 
use of mission funds are known to all, and we do not leave them out of 
view. Presented briefly the argument is: These periodicals are the seed- 
corn; they are necessary to secure the harvest of contributions ; the 
churches need information, and this is our cheapest way to give it to 
them. Is this argument valid? With no purpose to discuss the question 
exhaustively, we suggest : 
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1. This position, taken by most of our foreign missionary boards, 
assumes that the board is principal, instead of being a mere subordinate 
agent; that the board is the responsible party, in prosecuting foreign 
missions, instead of the church; whereas just the reverse is true. Christ 
committed this work to his church. The church is principal, and the 
board only a servant of the church. It is the business of the church to 
instruct, and of the board to listen and obey. | 

2. It assumes that the pastorate, with all its sanction as of divine 
appointment, is not sufficient for the teaching and care of the churches, 
but must be supplemented by a board, not at all of divine appointment, 
and yet presuming to instruct both churches and pastors. It need hardly 
be said that if pastors ave pastors, they can enforce on their flocks the 
teaching of Christ, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,’’ with more authority and effect than any board in exist- 
ence ; and that if any men are placed over churches who are not pastors, 
or not faithful pastors, the proper remedy is to be found in the regular 
church courts, rather than in any outside body like a missionary board. 

3. It assumes that Christian pastors and people have so far lost tne 
spirit of Christ and the apostles, and their interest in the things of 
Christ’s kingdom, that they are not willing to pay for information as to 
the progress of this kingdom in the mission fields. If this be true, in 
whole or in part, and the printing and circulating of periodicals to 
Christians is a work of benevolence, then, surely, the benevolence should 
be voluntary. What right has any board, or any church even, to take 
the money of any person contributed expressly for work among the 

heathen, and use it in printing and circulating periodicals to Christian 
readers in America ! 

We submit that common honesty forbids the present usage; and if 
missionary periodicals are to be printed and circulated gratuitously to 
Christians, it should be done with funds contributed for this special 
purpose—funds given and kept entirely distinct from those contributed 
for work among the heathen. 

4. The usual notice of the boards to pastors in effect is: see that your 
church sends a donation of $10 or more to the board, and you shall have 
a copy of our periodicals without paying for it. In other words, do your 
duty, or even a small part of your duty to your church—a duty enjoined 
by Christ himself—and we’ll make you a present of the periodicals. Is 
this blending of mixed motives ennobling? Shall a pastor, the shepherd 
of the flock, be bribed to feed his sheep properly, by giving him a little 
book? And shall a church board, with a body of salaried officers and 
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clerks, be employed to conduct this business, furnishing the little books 
at the expense of the churches ? 

5. We apprehend this usage belittles and injures foreign missions in 
several ways. (1.) It weakens the fundamental motive and obligation to 
them as enjoined by Christ. No stronger motive exists than love to 
Christ and souls. ‘The minds of pastors and people cannot be diverted 
from this motive without weakening its force. No selfish motive can be 
blended with it, without a like result. (2.) It lowers the estimate of 
missionary intelligence. People value that which costs something. 
Many a pastor, elder and deacon, receiving these gratuitous periodicals, 
throw them by with much the same feeling as the good old deacon always 
composed himself te sleep when his own pastor preached, knowing all 
he said would be orthodox anyhow. ‘This element of human nature has 
come to be understood even by missionaries among the heathen. It was 
not at first. For many, many years, missionaries gave away all Christian 
tracts and books and Scriptures, rejoicing if the people would accept 
them. And it cannot be doubted that in some mission fields cart-loads 
of Christian tracts and Scriptures have been given away that might just 
as well or better have been thrown into the ocean, or burned in the 
presses where they were printed. In our first years of missionary life in 
India, the Ahmednuggar mission sent us (in 1847), in company with an 
older missionary, on a preaching and exploring tour to Sholapoor, some 
120 miles. We preached in every town and village on our route, and, as the 
custom then was, gave tracts and scriptures freely, rejoicing in the light 
we flattered ourselves we were thus spreading. After accomplishing our 
object at Sholapoor, and spending a week or two at Punderapoor among 
the 100,000 pilgrims gathered at the famous shrine of Vithoba, taking a 
circuitous route homeward we came upon a large town, where, as usual, 
we separated, each taking a different part of the place, thereby to make 
our message known more widely. Crowds gathered around us, and after 
preaching we offered our Christian books. To our surprise, no one 
would touch them. It was a new experience, (though we encountered 
many like it afterwards.) We knew not what to make of it. The people — 
in other villages had been eager to get them. Here no one would accept 
them. It was not till we got the ear of a sober, thoughtful man, aside 
from the crowd, that we learned the cause of their refusal. He told us 
that another white man had recently passed that way with large supplies 
of such books—that he gave to everybody, emptying several boxes, till 
all in the town were supplied, and some had many. The Brahmans 
examined the books, found in them the name of Christ, and other things 
that displeased them, and learning of the large supplies given, were so 
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excited as to call a council, condemn the books, and order them to be all 
brought into the market-place. A huge pile was soon collected. Village 
servants and officers were sent to every house to see that all were brought. 
The excitement was great. Many thousands gathered. ‘The Brahmans 
addressed them, denouncing the books as aiming to pollute and defile 
them, to destroy their religion and caste, and then burned the books 
thus publicly. The result was as we have seen. The value of the books 
was a total loss, and all such books were tabooed for the future. 

It ought to be said just here, that the early missionaries must not be 
condemned too severely for this erroneous usage. ‘Their motive was 
good ; and one such case as we have here given, or even dozens such, 
cannot be urged as evidence that no good was accomplished by that 
usage. The point to be made is, that greater good and less evil can be 
accomplished by using more discrimination and greater economy. And 
still further ; that, by fixing a price for every Christian tract and portion 
of Scripture, and making it the ~z/e to sell them, they command a much 
higher estimate in the minds of the heathen; they buy them, attach a 
property value to them, take care of them and read them. Within the 
thirty years past, the old usage has been abandoned in India. Of the 
500 to 600 missionaries there, with numerous native pastors, we know 
not one who persists in the old usage. To se//, is the rule, and -the 
exceptions are those whose state of mind and heart, learned from per- 
sonal acquaintance, is a better guarantee that the book will be valued 
and read than would be the price of the book if paid. Among the 
Hindus this change of usage has been made. Can a like change be 
effected in Christian America? ‘The facts and figures in the past history 
of some of our missionary periodicals will probably be better than any 
and all arguments on this subject, and, in giving these, we begin as 
before, with the periodicals of the foreign board of our branch of the 
church, though the sum total expended on such periodicals by some other 
branches is probably larger. 

1. Presbyterian Foreign Board.—vThe first organ of this board, at its 
origin, in 1837, was the Missionary Chronicle. The Foreign Missionary 
first appears in 1842-3. Quarterly Missionary Papers were published 
for some time, and then Letters to Children; Reports, Minutes, Certifi- 
cates, &c., were also printed, and the Home and Foreign Missionary 
Record began in 1850. Classifying printing expenses under these four 
heads, we have the following table. 
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Year. 


1837-38 


1838-39 


1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 


1842-43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 


1848-49 


1849-50 


1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 


Cost of Periodicals to Mission Funds. 


pare Missionary Chronicle. 

$1,500.56 
1,034.18 

and 83.00 for plates. 
1,265.00 
1,105.02 
1,332.49 

620.00 Chronicle. 

829.28 Chronicle. 

26.46 Chronicle. 

448.55 Chronicle. 

617.90 Chroniele. 


593.50 Chronicle. 


628.10 Chronicle. 
366.87 Chronicle. 


2,041.77 
2,248.19 
2,294.76 
2,816.55 
3,820.88 
4,353.77 
4,808.13 
5,524.97 
4,973.60 
4,143.76 
4,952.11 
5,908.68 
8 228.13 
7,026.71 
6,095 28 
7,670.22 
7,892.36 
9,069.02 
10,993.53 
11,306.85 
12,357.66 
12,110.10 
10,551.48 
3,798.96 
3,200.24 
2,833.06 
1,120.98 


$180,666.50 


Record. 


270.69 Foreign Missionary. 
227.84 Foreign Missionary. J 
252.76 Foreign Missionary. 
247.79 Foreign Missionary. 
234.83 Foreign Missionary. 
386.54 Foreign Missionary. 


769.32 Foreign Missionary. 


953.48 Foreign Missionary. 
1,810.66 Foreign Missionary. 
1,404.32 Foreign Missionary. 
1,495.51 Foreign Misstonary. 


Home and 


Foreign 


$38.00 


Quarterly 
papers. 


244.20 


289.80 


391 


Annual Re- 
ports, Min- 
utes, Certi- 
jicates, &c. 


$358.74 


314.64 


373.06 
204.53 
159.20 


301.72 
157.21 
189.46 
181.48 
421.00 
263.34 


300.84 


300.77 


342.80 
404.46 
586.70 
677.21 
853.03 
860.27 
1,359.94 
1,250.79 
1,366.30 
1,339.54 
1,312.64 
1,262.66 
802.61 
732.94 
595.91 
393.86 
730.80 
611.88 
695.95 
1,040.44 
1,179.41 


1,513.20 


1,658.45 
1,478.01 
1,320.96 
1,783.17 
1,163.26 
1,149.86 
1,086.90 
1,107.14 


$25,329.89 


$1,569.58 


$35,737.58 


26.53 
108.92 | 
| 95.70 | 
199.33 | 
Letters to children. | 
i766 
$178.55 103.62 | 
4 
460.31 
| 
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Here we have $180,669.50 given to the board expressly to make known 
Christ to the heathen, but diverted from that work and used to print 


periodicals for Christian pastors and people amply able to pay for their =— 


own reading matter. Add the cost of the Home and Foreign Record, 
$25,329.89, and the sum total thus diverted from the work for which it 
was given, is $205,996.39. Can this usage be defended? Is it not a 
perversion of sacred funds from the use for which they were given? 
Even this Foreign Missionary admits that ‘‘ it is unjust to use contribu- 
tions made for the utterly destitute heathen, to print periodicals and 
furnish them to ministers as a charity,’’ and yet this board persists in 
doing it. Of the value of the Home and Foreign Record, which is 
largely a reprint of facts and acknowledgments, printed also in the 
Foreign Missionary, and for the printing of which Record this board has 
paid $25,329.89 of its funds given expressly for work among the heathen, 
the Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, D. D., once a Secretary of this board, 
writes : 

“While the writer was acting as Secretary in New York, it was devolved upon 
him to conduct the editorial department of that portion of the Home and Foreign 
Record which relates to foreign missions. He did so with all fidelity, but had the 
conviction then, and still retains it, that the most unproductive labors of his whole 
life were those laid out upon that journal, and mainly on the ground that it was not 
read, or only by a few persons. That paper has undergone some changes since, and 
perhaps has been improved in its style, but we doubt whether there has been any 
material increase as to the number of readers. We had occasion, a short time since, 
to pass up the main aisle of one of the largest and wealthiest churches in the 
northern body, and noticed that numbers of this paper (placed there by the order 
and at the expense of the church) had so accumulated in some of the pews as to 


become almost a nuisance, and it is supposed they were finally used by the sexton 
for kindling the fires !” 


How shall we account for such extravagance and mal-administration 
by men constantly appealing for more and larger gifts to prevent ruinous 
retrenchments in the missions and suffering to the missionaries ? 


VIL--FOR THE CHILDREN. 


SHALL CHILDREN GIVE AND WORK FOR THE HEATHEN BEFORE 
BEcoMING CoMMUNICANTS ?—I raise this question, dear children, 
more with an eye to your parents than to you. And yet, if I stop 
looking at them, and answer directly to you, some of them will get 
my idea, I think. 
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Children have no right to wait a moment before they begin to love 


Jesus. This is the very first thing for every child to do. And just 


as soon as you begin to love Jesus, you'll be sorry for every one who 
don’t know His precious love, and how He showed His love, even by 
dying on the cross. So just as soon as you love Jesus you'll love the 
heathen, and want them to love Him and be saved, too. And feeling 
so, you'll begin to pray, and give, and work for them, whether your 
parents and pastors think you big enough to come to the Lord’s table 
or not. ; 

Let me tell you of a little girl whose case is quite to the point here. 
Her pastor, who was also her own father, tells about her, but he don’t 
tell her name; so we will call her Lillie, that you may have a name 
by which to help you remember her story. And bear in mind, though 
the name is a fancy name, the little girl is real, and her story is a real 
one. | 

Little Lillie was only eight years old, but she heard a good mission- 
ary lady talk about the heathen, and she wanted to join the missionary 
society and help do something for the heathen children. Her father 
thought her too young and little, and tried to dissuade her. But 
Lillie’s heart was so much set on it, that, as her father says: “She- 
plead with me with tears ; would go to bed weeping, and rise with red 
eyes and pale face, still to beg my consent. It finally came to me that 
perhaps my own notions as to the part which children could bear in 
this work might not be quite correct; that possibly the Lord was 
speaking to the child in a way that I knew not. I yielded; my little 
daughter became a member of the missionary society. It was interest- 
ing to see her deep and intelligent interest in all the plans of the 
society. She worked with remarkable zeal for the poor heathen chil- 
dren away off in Asia; and before I knew it, the same Holy Spirit 
who called her into this work was revealing to the child her own 
heart. She found herself without the Saviour, whom she wished to . 
make known to the heathen. She sought the forgiveness of her own. 
sins, and was soon rejoicing in her new-found hope in Christ. I may 
say that I owe the conversion of my child to letting her join the 
missionary society.” 

Just so. Why should we not believe the Lord was speaking to 
Lillie, as really as he spoke to the child Samuel, though not with an 
audible voice? And when a child or a man does what Jesus bids,. 
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he'll be sure to come into closer sympathy with Him, be more and 


more taught and led by Him into all truth; and in trying to love 


Jesus and save the heathen, he’ll find this the sure way to save his own 


soul, 

O, if all the dear children would enlist heart and soul in this work, 
in giving and praying and trying to make known the love of Jesus to 
the perishing millions of heathen children, how soon they would 


become earnest Christians themselves, and how greatly they would 


hasten the time when all shall know the Lord! 


VIII.--SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Miss H. H. Blain, December 19th, 1879, sailed for Grahamstown, South Africa. 
Rev. J. P. Buck, January 2d, 1880, sailed for Queenstown, South Africa. 
Miss K. Osborn, January 10th, 1880, sailed for North Ceylon. 

Mrs. Johnson sailed from Liverpool, returning to Calcutta, January 3d, 1880. 
Rev. M. Sunter left England for Sierra Leone, Africa, January 24th, 1880. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. Stern left Geneva for India, January 24th, 1880. 

Miss H. R. Chittle left England for Calcutta, January 26th, 1880. 

Rev. J. Isley left England for Madras, January 26th, 1880. 

Rev. and Mrs. V. W. Harcourt and Miss M. Young left England for Colombo, 


January 6th, 1880. 


Rev. D. and Mrs. Whilton sailed for Nagpore, India, January 20th, 1880. 

Mr. R. P. Hallett and Miss Mickenor sailed, March 2d, 1880, the former for 
Monrovia, Africa, and the latter for Rosario, South America. 

Rey. and Mrs. G. F. Draper sailed from San Francisco, eS 28th, 1880, for 


.J apan. 


Rey. B. F. Thompson sailed from New York for Pernambuco, February 5th, 1880. 


The Rev. G. B. Taylor, returning to his work in Italy, sailed from New York, 
March 13th, 1880. : 


Rey. and Mrs. E. Z. Simmons and Miss Sallie Stein, of the Southern Baptist Con- 


‘vention, sailed from San Francisco for Canton, China, February 7th, 1880. 


Rev. and Mrs. Alexander King, L: M. S., sailed for Tientsin, China, January 


30th, 1880. 


Miss Taylor, Wesleyan, sailed from England, February 14th, 1880, for Sierra 
Leone, Africa. 

Miss Payne, Wesleyan, sailed from England, February 19th, 1830, for Australia. 

Miss Sergeant, Wesleyan, sailed from England, Feb. 24th, 1880, for North Ceylon. 

Rey. and Mrs. G. Piercy, Wesleyans, sailed from ae March 5th, 1880, for 
Canton, China. 


Rey. and Mrs. John McKim sailed for Japan, from San Francisco, February 7th, 


41880. 
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Miss C. Young, C. M. §%., sailed from Liverpool for Sierra lets February 21st, 
1880. 

_Rey. and Mrs, C, De Heer, and Mrs. Reutlinger and Miss S. Dewsnap, returning, 
and Rev. A. W. Marling, just appointed, sailed for the Gaboon and Corisco mission, 
West Africa, April 8th, 1880. 

Rey. and Mrs. Edmund Rigg and family, and Miss Jessie Hay, sailed for Ceylon, 
April Ist, 1880. 

Miss Mason sailed for Shawbuy, South Africa, April 8th, 1880. 

Mrs. Elliott sailed for Sierra Leone, April 17th, 1880. 

Miss Lizzie M. Guthrie left, April 23d, for San Francisco, to sail, May 10th, 1880. 
for Japan, the first missionary of the Protestant Methodist Church to a foreign field 

Rev. W. E. Rowlands left England in January, 1880, for Colombo, Ce#lon. 

Mr. R. J. Landale, and Dr. and Mrs. Schofield, of the C. I. M., left England for 
China, April 7th, 1880, via America. Mr. Landale had been in China some years, 
in mission work, self-supporting, and connected with no mission board or society. 
He now returns under direction of the C. I. M., but, as before, entirely at his own 
expense. 

Rev. A. J. Wookey and David Williams, and Mr. Walter S. Palmer, M. D., sailed 
April 16th, 1880, for Zanzibar, to reinforce the L. M. S. mission on Lake Tan 
ganyika. 

Miss Josephine H. Roberts left Brooklyn, April 16th, 1880, for Wuchang, China. 

Miss Eda L. Ward left for Fort Berthold, Dakota mission, May 12th, 1880. 

Rev. Geo. A. Ford sailed for Syria, May Ist, 1880, to join the mission in which 
his father labored before him, leaving his pastorate here for missionary work abroad. 

Rev. M. W. Pinkerton, returning to Africa to explore for site of a new mission in. 
Umzilla’s kingdom, sailed, May 22d, 1880. 


IX.--DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. Charles Wesley Judd, after 20 years of faithful and effective service in Oudh, 
India, died at Wilkesbarre, February 11th, 1880. 

Rev. Robert L. Dashiell, D. D., Missionary Secretary of the M. E. Church since 
1871, died March 8th, 1880, aged 54 years. 

Mrs, T. B. Nibbs died at the mission-house, Charlestown, N evis, January 5th, 1880. 

Rev. Guiseppe Spaziante, at Potinza, Italy, April, 1880. 

Rev. Ralph Stott, at D’Urban, Natal, Africa, April, 1880. 

Rev. John Shipstone, at Matura, Ceylon, April, 1880. | 

Mrs. Whitmee, of the Samoa L. M.S. Mission, died in Dublin, February 16th, 1880, 

Rev. A. H. Fletcher, 10 years (1840-50) missionary in Ceylon, died at Armada, 
Michigan, February 8th, 1880, aged 63. 

Mrs. M. P. Chamberlain died at Honolulu, January 19th, 1880. 

Rey. Charles P. Rush, D. D., after long service as District Secretary of the A. B. 
C. F. M., died suddenly of heart-disease at Albany, February 22d, 1880. 
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Rev. B. G. Snow died May Ist, 1880, of paralysis, at Brewer, Maine, after some 
30 years’ service in Micronesia, aged 63. 

Mrs. John F. Smith, of Marzovan, Turkey,.died March 15th, 1880, after some 17- 
years from going to the mission, May 30th, 1863. | 

Rev. Rufus Anderson, D. D., late Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M,, died May 30th, 
1880, in his 84th year. 

Mrs. Noyes, of the Madura Mission, India, died April 16th, 1880, at Kadi Kanal, 
in the 32d year of her missionary service. 

Rev. Charles Knight, December 14th, 1879, at Sierra Leone. 

Alfred Saker died at Peckham, England, March 13th, 1880, after 37 years of faith- 
ful labor i in Africa. Dr. Livingstone said of him: “Take it all in all—specially 
having regard to its many-sided character—the work of Alfred Saker at Cameroons 
and Victoria is, in my judgment, the most remarkable work on the African coast.” 

Mrs. Muirhead, L. M.S., died January 7th, 1880, in England, after 30 years of 
faithful and effective service in China. | 

Mrs. Sophia N. Byington died at Belpre, Ohio, February 4th, 1880, after more 
than 40 years’ faithful service among the Choctaws. 

Rev. R. T. Gregorowski, died January 7th, 1880, at Somerset, ae Africa, after 
after 42 years’ faithful service, in his 73d year. 

Rev. J.8. Scott died at Dehra, India, January 2d, 1880, aged 67, after many years 
of faithful service in India. 

Rey. J. Cockin, of Hope Fountain, South Africa, died, February 3d, 1880, at the 
early age of 27. 

The Abbé Debaize, whose departure for a tour across Africa was mentioned in a 
previous number of this REvIEw, died in the mission-house of the L. M. 8S. at Ujjiji, 
December 12th, 1879. The Erench Minister for Foreign Affairs sent an expression 


of the gratitude of the French government to the L. M.S. for the assistance ren- 


dered to the Abbé by its missionaries at Ujiji. 

Rev. Charles York, missionary at Umba, under Bishop Steere, recently died in 
the service, at the age of 24 years. 

Mrs. Rosa Sayres died, March Ist, 1880, at Wuchang, China. 


X--BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Approaching End of the Age, in the Light of History, Prophecy and Science, by 
H. Grattan Guinness. 

Of this comprehensive and able work the Bombay Guardian says: “ This book is a 
Cosmos in its way, for it ranges through all time, all history, and grasps in its wide 
arms the system of the universe.” Evangelical Christendom says: “ We are not 
aware of another work on‘ unfulfilled prophecy, contained in a single volume, in 
which facts so numerous, and gathered from such varied departments of human 


inquiry, are made to converge upon the interpretation of the Apocalypse and its 
related Scriptures.” 


Mrs. Dr. Gracey, of Dansville, N. Y., has our thanks for a fresh packet of mission- 
ary tracts and leaflets, well-fitted to impart information and to enlist more interest, 
prayer and effort for the heathen. 
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A Work of Faith; Fifteenth Annual Beport of the Consumptives’ Home, and other 
Institutions, by Charles Cullis, M. D. Price 25 cts. 16 Somerset street, Boston, Mass. 
__The full list of institutions in this Faith Work embraces; Consumptives’ Home ; 
Spinal Home; two orphan homes; Deaconess Home; Grove Hall Church ; Cancer 
Home (at Walpole). Home Missions: Brighton street, Boston ; Lewis street, Bos- 
ton ; Cottage Street Church, Dorchester ; Faith Training College, Boston; Beacon 
- Hill Church, Boston; Boydton Iustitute, Boydton, Va. Foreign Missions: Bassim, 
Central India. Tract Repositories: Boston, New York, Philadelphia. 

For all this work we are told, “ There is no fund, endowment, or known pecuniary 
provision whatever,’ &c.; no promise made or implied, by any human friend, to sup- 
port the work ; and those engaged in it look only to God for means to carry it on. 

Through all the 246 pages of this report there is evidence of earnest seeking unto 
God, and of a firm grasp of the blessed teachings and promises of His Word. In 
sickness, sorrow, trouble and disappointments, the workers soem every ready to sing, 
with Miss Frances Havergal : 

‘ Resting ’neath His guiding hand for the untracked days, 
Resting ‘neath His shadow from the noontide rays, 
Resting at the eventide beneath His wing, 
In the fair pavilion of the Savior King. 
Hidden in the hollow 
Of His hand, 
Never foe can ‘follow, 
Never traitor stand, 
Not a surge of worry, 
Not a shade of care, 
Not a blast of hurry 
Touch the spirit Shore. 
‘The patients in the Home during 1879 were, in all, . , . 189 
Remaining at the close of 1879, : : ; 51 


Cared for, in all, . ; . 1,745 

The foreign mission at Bassim, Central India, was bain some three years ago, con- 
ducted by three young ladies, one of whom, Miss Drake, has recently become the 
wife of a M. E. Presidiug Elder in Bombay. The receipts and expenditures of the 
branches of this faith work fully in progress in 1379, are as follows, viz. : 


Aggregate Receipts. Expenditures. 

$20,462 13 $20,462 13 
Faith Training College................sccssseeeee 4,019 84 4,019 84 
943 83 943 83 
260 55 260 55 
Willard Tract Repository...............s.eeeeees 9,510 94 9,510 94 


It seems other sums have baen received for work not yet begun. 
We greatly rejoice in the spontaneity, self-sacrifice and consecration involved in’ 
such work, and developed by it. With no word of disparagement for the established 
boards of the churches and the regular benevolent and missionary societies and 
institutions, we heartily endorse such test and development of true Christian faith 
and consecration. Besides the immense good they accomplish in direct Christian 
work, and the good, still greater and more precious, very likely, to the spiritual life 
of those engaged in these spontaneous efforts, the good which results from these to 
those old-established societies and church boards, is great and precious beyond com- 
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putation. Human ee what it is, there is as real danger that our regular 
church boards and missionary organizations now will become mechanical, quite 
temple service, fasts and feasts instituted by God Himself, should degrade into such 
mechanical rites and unmeaning forms as led God to abhor them, and regard them 
a very mockery, saying to those regularly appointed to administer these sacred 
institutions: ‘To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices untome? * * 
“ Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto me; the new moons » 
and Sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot, away with ; it is iniquity, even the ; ff 
solemn meeting.” 

The state of mind obtaining at times in the officers of these regular church 
boards, which leads them to lower the standard of personal cansecration to Christ, 
and even say in public addresses to young men entering the ministry, “ Offer your- 
selves to the Foreign Board, and if the churches don’t furnish the money to send 
and support you, then your responsibility will cease, and you will be justified in 
staying at home,” finds it most fitting and effective rebuke in just such spontaneous 
exhibitions of personal faith and consecration. All such low views of personal con- 
secration and obligation overlook the way in which Paul and Barnabas entered on 
foreign missionary work, and ignore the fact that Carey, in England, and Mills, | 
Newell, Hall and Judson, in America, by their personal, spontaneous consecration 
to this work, bracing them to enter upon it at any risk of personal sacrifice, became in 
this very way God’s chosen instruments for moving the churches, and beginning 
this whole grand enterprise of modern missions. We believe in church boards, and 
in systematic and combined efforts by each separate church ; and yet one live man 
or woman is better than a whole dead board ; and they are the best friends of the 
church boards who do most to save them from mere official routine and dead ortho- | 
dox selfishness. 


The Gospel in All Lands.—We welcome this new missionary magazine, whose first and 
second numbers have reached us since our last issue. We are quite ready to say with Berke- 
ley: “‘ Whoever digs with me in the mine of truth, I look on as my fellow-laborer.’’ And we 
add, the more efficiently he digs, the better worker we regard him. Hence we can but wish 
this fellow-laborer had included in his prospectus, ways, measures and methods of evangeliza- 
tion, as well as “‘a summary of current events,’’ ‘‘digests of missionary and general religious. 
news,” &c. At the present stage of the church’s attempt to evangelize the world, the question, ; 
How this work is to be most successfully and speedily prosecuted to its consummation, is of import- " 
ance not at all less, certainly, than the publishing of the most frequent and encouraging bul- 
letins from the front. Especially must this question challenge thought and investigation when 
we bear in mind that, during all the progress and triumphs of the Gospel the past 50 years, 
for which we devoutly thank God, the number of our unevangelized fellow-men has been 
constantly increasing, no less than 2,000,000 dying now every month, with no knowledge of 
Christ; and the able officers of our foreign boards, even, are constrained to admit that “it 
would be as rcasonable in a man to expect to ‘dam up Niagara with a straw,’ as it is to look 
for the conversion of the world through the present inadequate agencies.’’ How, then, can. 
any missionary periodical do its whole duty without discussing the principles and measures 
most vital to success in doing the work? 

We give this periodical a hearty welcome, hoping to see it become a power for great good in 
the work of missions. We speak from experience in saying its worthy editors cannot exercise 
too great care in making all statements reliable; and, on this point, we may say more at 
some future time. = A 
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